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SHORT STORY 
Writing 
FOR PROFIT 





“| read SHORT STORY WRITING FOR 
PROFIT with a great deal of interest. It seems to me to 
be exceptionally clear, practical and free from bunk. | 
like Mr. Blackiston’s frank distinction between the ‘com- 
mercial’ and the ‘literary’ short story, and feel that the 
book should be a definite help to even the most literary 
minded’”’---SAMUEL ROGERS, short story writer and author 

of the Atlantic Prize Novel “Dusk at the Grove.’ 


“Very sound advice for the 100,000 writers 
now using the mails with stamps enclosed for return. 
The main object of this book is to reduce the number 
of rejection slips. Mr. Blackiston has done a good job.” 

MANUEL KOMROFF, short story writer and novelist 
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Post-Mortem 
by PHIL STONG 


rattling lonesomely around in my head 

and I decided to save it to give myself 
work to alleviate the horrible empty feeling 
that comes when a novel is all finished and 
marked up and there is nothing to do but 
write another one, starting from scratch. It 
doesn’t seem fair, when you have done a lot 
of work on a book, to have to start clear at 
the beginning of the next one. 

I had done a lot of work on “Buckskin 
Breeches” and I had an appalling residue of 
historical materials about America in 1838— 
a residue which was no good to me or anyone 
else. Indeed it seems to me that the research 
materials in writing a historical novel cor- 
respond to the carp in the old recipe: “Stuff 
the fish with mud, bake for two hours; then 
throw away the carp and eat the mud.” 

There on the desk was a manuscript of 120,- 
000 words, written and rewritten, checked and 
double-checked, scratched up and hashed over 
—and probably it would catch the deuce from 
the critics and my mail would be full of letters 
from bright strangers pointing out errors they 
had discovered in the materials and the book 
would sell five thousand and fall on its nose. 
None of these things happened, subsequently, 
which shows the malice of Providence because 
I worried about them just the same. 

On the other hand, the book might be a 


N IDEA for a short story had been 


best-seller and go to the movies, in which case 
the income tax officials would pretend that 
the returns were my ordinary annual earn- 
ings and let me have it with both barrels, 
whereas my next eleven books might earn a 
dollar and thirty cents and I would have to 
write ten of them in the poorhouse or some- 
where out of sight of a W. P. A. foreman. 
Also, I would be pestered with fan mail and 
the critics would report on all my succeeding 
books, “Not as good as ‘Buckskin Breeches’ ”’ 
or, “This novel gives a final negative to the 
promise shown in ‘Buckskin Breeches’.” 

This world is full of injustice, malevolence 
and indifference and no one gets a worse deal 
from Heaven than a writer. 

People would talk about the pleasure of 
looking at one’s finished work! 

But I have my resources for frustrating 
and annoying Providence and they are no 
mean ones. In the first place there is my 
study, which is one of the best places in the 
world not to do any work. It is on the second 
floor so that I have a route of twenty yards 
that I can walk without a reprimand. There 
is a left turn at the hall door, then a straight 
run for the length of two rag rugs, then a left 
turn into the bedroom—there is a red Moroccan 
rug in there—and over to the window to see 
how fast the maple is growing. 

Then back to the study to watch my wife 
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out in the hot sun weeding her flower garden. 
This cheers me enough to go down to her study 
and steal the last package of cigarettes in the 
house and on out to the refrigerator for a can 
of beer. Probably Pete, the cocker, will be 
at the screen looking at me wistfully and pick- 
ing up and dropping his ball suggestively. I 
can kill fifteen minutes throwing the ball for 
him without growing warm and then I have a 
good long trip through the house back to the 
study. This takes me by the piano where I 
play the three preludes I know and try to re- 
member the name of our tuner. Then back 
for some more walking. 

All this is called Thinking About the Plot. 
I am convinced that it annoys the Powers 
That Be frightfully because I am putting off 
finishing a book. I have developed such tech- 
nique that in one day I can do a little less than 
half a day’s work, thus preserving my ideas, 
tissues and typewriter ribbons. 

The idea for the short story—at long last— 
was the excuse for the process just described 
after the mailman had carried off the manu- 
script of “Breeches.” I knew all about the 
proposed short story, a slight genre piece, 
and I thought I could hear Them grinding 
Their teeth as I said to myself, “Now, Stong, 
don’t be hasty! We must be sure we've got 
this thing thoroughly organized before we be- 
gin to write. And I see that last can of beer 
is empty.” 

At this point They did a low, cunning trick 
which makes my whole program insecure from 
now on. I think it was on the second rag rug 
in the hall that it occurred to me that a poor- 
white Southern boy might make a good foil 
for Aunt Marcy. 

Aunt Marcy was to be a notoriously cruel 
Iowa school-mistress. The climax of the story 
came when Doctor Leffler, her principal an- 
tagonist in the village, discovered that she was 
cruel to be kind. Her nonagenarian brother, 
Zeph, had been made a cripple and a drunkard 
by the Civil War. He was the chief object 
of her solicitude and when he died Leffler dis- 
covered that Marcy whipped her children be- 
cause she was determined that they should be 
“disciplined” and not go into disorderly pro- 
jects like wars. 

Lennie Barlow, the son of an itinerant 


Tennessean teamster, seemed to fit into the 
story neatly. Naturally, he caught the brunt 
of Aunt Marcy’s brutality because he belonged 
to the party that had crippled Zeph and the 
party that had obviously started the war, 
Simple enough—good chances for pathos. 

But Lennie brought his father and mother 
into the story and he also brought up the whole 
group of ragamuffins with whom he had to 
associate, for background. Miss Ada Henry, 
the gentle young teacher of another grade, 
then popped up as contrast for Aunt Marcy 
and it turned out that she was engaged to 
Doctor Leffler. Doctor Leffler, the humani- 
tarian, was unreasonably cruel to Ada, as 
Marcy was to her children, because Ada duti- 
fully condoned Marcy’s “discipline.” He broke 
their engagement. 

On a hot June day I went out and threw 
the ball for Pete until that stalwart, that en- 
thusiast, took the tennis ball and crawled into 
the shade of the car. 

On the eleventh mile around the bedroom 
it was still worse. There had to be a school 
board meeting and since these five characters 
had jammed in it was just as well to make 
them work for a living. The second day it 
was still worse. Lennie had fallen in love 
with Marcy’s grandniece and she with him. 
May baskets, a birthday party, a children’s 
lodge and various other things cropped up 
to round out the scheme. 

Kilometer 9, the next day, at the left turn 
into the bedroom, brought up the meeting of 
Lennie and Zeph. They discovered that they 
were virtually kin because Lennie’s grand- 
fathers had been wounded at Chickamauga 
where Zeph got his shrapnel. It was even 
possible that they might have shot each other 
which would have made Zeph and Lennie 
close kin. 


The parasangs on the fourth day were negli- 
gible. It was necessary to get this stuff on 
paper and begin to work out the arrange- 
ment and the proportions. To make it worse, 
it rained that day so that my wife was not 
in the garden. There was a carton of cig- 
arettes in the second drawer of the desk. There 
were only two letters in the mail and they 
didn’t need to be answered. There was 0 

(Continued on Page 301) 
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the Background for the Writer 
— by F. FRASER BOND 
~ HE writer today must either have the field, one sees immediately that the writers 
1 to background, or he must smatter who loom head and shoulders above their fel- 
he of it. This statement, made by Rob- lows in the same popular field, men like H. 
ag ert B. McAlarney to the throng of literary  G. Wells, Alexander Woollcott, Hendrik Wil- 
ade, notables, which attended this year’s Pulitzer lem VanLoon and George Jean Nathan are 
‘ye Prize dinner in New York, can well stand as men with authentic scholarship and valid cul- 
ol a golden text at the head of this article. ture . . . writers with background. 
« Elucidating his racy idiom, Mr. McAlarney While background fulfills part of a writer’s 
luti- went on to say that by smattering he did not responsibility to his readers, its possession 
roke re faking, but merely achieving the de- forms part of his responsibility to himself and 
sired end by short-cut routes. If one had to the continuance of his work. To give out, 
_— small Latin and less Greek, one should Tead one must take in. One needs constantly to fill 
a the ancients in excellent modern translations ; up one’s personal reservoirs. The more one 
ieee if one lacked the scholarly approach to the knows as a writer, the more interesting and 
sciences, the arts and to world literature, one colorful one becomes. 
oom seed an sme — the outline books The dual responsibility of the writer both 
hool = = oe i - Whatever the to himself and to his readers lingers with us 
ao routes chosen, all the writer’s roads must lead as we ask the question, “What type of back- 
1ake ” “i ae . . . Tap ground can best satisfy both needs?” For all 
y it bine nuens is as modern in its inspira- writers, no matter what field they later choose 
love tion as in its lingo. as their own, comes the necessity of having 
ion Formerly, all writers had background. background in the written word itself. Ideally, 
en’s Chaucer, Montaigne, Bacon, Erasmus—all this background should take the whole pageant 
up dipped deep into wells of authentic culture. of letters in its sweep. Occasionally, stu- 
What they wrote, they wrote for cultivated dents come to me with an excellent knowledge 
turn readers. of modern fiction. They have a_ surface 
, of The century old democratic trend to spread understanding of Aldous Huxley, Charles 
they education thin over a vast multitude has had Morgan, Virginia Woolf, Sinclair Lewis and 
nal, an inevitable result. Semi-literate millions in Thornton Wilder. I say surface understand- 
uga every civilized land now clamor for reading ing, for they miss so many of the allusions 
ven matter, and the cynically-minded might remark which cultivated modern writers make, that 
ther that a vast army of semi-literate scribes has their knowledge penetrates little beyond the 
sale come forward to supply that demand. grace of style and efficiency of technique. They 
The effect of all this upon the craft of let- say rightly that they have background and 
-gli- ters has been to turn the writing profession feel competent to go ahead. But they won't 
on into a mass production industry. This condi- go far before realizing that there were kings 
age- tion present-day writers must accept for they before Agamemnon. They have sedulously 
rse, can’t alter it. They can get by with a showy and assiduously studied best sellers and over- 
not surface and a slick technique and a shallow looked St. Paul, who in his adroit and per- 
cig- content, or they can write with the assumption suasive prose can write rings around them 
bere that their readers possess personal dignity, all. The ideal working background limits 
hey good taste, discernment and education. This itself neither to one age nor to one medium. 
be does not imply that what they write is precious From all that men have written and all the 


or that it fails in wide appeal. Looking over 
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ways in which men have written and now 
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write, we can gain hints on technique, the 
stimulation of fresh ideas, and the enrichment 
and enhancement of a working vocabulary. 
One of the most successful practitioners of 
words, effective words, in the present century 
was the late President Woodrow Wilson. He 
dealt in ideas which he elucidated in skillful 
exposition and with a memorable distinction 
of style. What gave his writing this dis- 
tinction? The background which showed 
through his words. He dipped deep on oc- 
casion, into the Chaucerian wells of our 
language, and at times saw fit to enrich his 
new ideas with the fine savor of an old phrase. 


Words, if we overuse them, wear out as 
quickly as the ribbons on our typewriters. 
They grow so pale from our constant reitera- 
tion that they may come at length to be use- 
less as conveyors of distinct meaning. As 
a result, writers who deliberately get away 
from the trite and the hackneyed in vocabulary, 
who enlarge and develop their word back- 
ground, receive and deserve our critical ac- 
claim. In recent months few writers have 
received more bouquets from the reviewers than 
has Maxwell Anderson. In an age of rampant 
and ugly realism, he is not ashamed to choose 
words that have beauty and meaning and to 
discard words which convey little beyond a 
dull shock of crudity. As a result the critics 
are seeing to it that Maxwell Anderson grows 
yearly as a stylist. Where can the young writer 
turn if he wishes deliberately to cultivate a 
feeling for words? To the English language 
when it was at the peak of its attainment 
during the Elizabethan age—more to the point, 
he can do himself a lasting service by going 
straight to the Bible, translated when that 
Age had reached the nth degree of its de- 
velopment. Then, as an example of the mod- 
ern application of his study, let him turn to 
Pearl Buck’s “The Good Earth” and note 
how she has used its style and vocabulary, its 
narrative sweep and human drama, to achieve 
a best seller. 

The Bible, too, will serve as a starter on 
the survey of the written word in all its forms; 
narrative prose, expository prose, argumenta- 
tive writing, biography, poetry, drama, fic- 
tion. The prose writer, if he will, can im- 
prove his own medium by taking hints on 


writing from wherever he finds them. A 
study of poetry will show him striking short 
cuts by which verse writers can achieve their 
effects. The verse writer finds himself faced 
with the necessity of economizing on words. 
He can not blur his meaning in a cloud of 
adjectives. Accordingly, he offers merely a 
skillful hint as to the idea, and leaves the 
reader the flattering task of collaborating in 
the development of the meaning. To illus- 
trate this point, here are four lines from a 
poem by the American poet, May Lewis, in 
her volume, “Red Drumming in the Sun.” The 
subject of the poem is Anne of Austria. 


“How should a great queen meet her death? 
Sword-straight upon a damask bed; 
Mutely drawing her thorny breath 
And her last prayer said. . 


A less gifted poet and the majority of prose 
writers would have written the second line— 
“Nobly upon a damask bed.” To write so is 
merely to label the idea just as one might stick 
the legend “Strawberry” on a pot of jam. By 
the inspired phrase “sword-straight’” May 
Lewis implies nobility and much more, and 
implies it all so strongly that the reader at 
once collaborates with the aristocratic connota- 
tion that the poem requires. Similarly, an 
ordinary poet and an ordinary prose writer 
would have put down the third line as: 
“Mutely drawing her painful breath.” But 
not May Lewis. True, she wishes the reader 
to get the meaning implied by “painful” but 
she wants him to get it for himself and not 
from the use on her part of a cliche label. 
She achieves her desire by the selection of 
the word, “thorny.” 


All prose writers can benefit by studying 
the way in which true poets use words. They 
run slight risk of becoming either too fanci- 
ful in idea or too highfalutin in expression. 
For prose is prose and verse is verse. And 
if on occasion the two media combine in un- 
holy wedlock few editors except perhaps those 
on some esoteric weekly who wouldn't pay 
anyway, would sanction such a union with 
a cheque. 


Similarly, an attendance at the theatre, of 
a reading of plays in printed form, will teach 





much. Like the poet, the dramatist too must 
achieve effects with economical means. The 
student of writing will gain from the theatre 
an insight into the effective use of conversa- 
tion, a knowledge of what constitutes plot, 
valuable hints in the delineation of characters 
and in the play and interplay of human emo- 
tion. Shaw is not only good theatre, but 
good reading. And to the student who studies 
him, he always proves a useful friend. 

While reading history and biography, one 
kills two birds: one fills up one’s factual reser- 
voir: one benefits from the artistry of presen- 
tation. Lytton Strachey, Philip Guedalla, 
James Truslow Adams will all give good value 
for the time spent with them. 

All that men have ever felt, thought, dis- 
covered or imagined now finds its way between 
the covers of books. Those who would have 
background for their own writing, read as 
widely and as frequently as they are able. 


And as one takes from the written word in 
all its forms, so the wise writer takes from 
all the arts. What is it that moves man in 
music, in a Velasquez, Rodin, or the Taj 
Mahal? Can you get something from those 
blurred Corot landscapes which you can use 
in words? Need your description be life- 
less and static when the carved draperies of 
the Wingless Victory are alive with move- 
ment ? 


Next to the study of words and what can 
be done with them, comes the greatest study 


of mankind—man. This is particularly true 
for the portion of mankind which aims to 
write. Why we behave like human beings is 
not merely the title of one book, but a course 
topic for the writer’s approach to psychology. 
In this field the chief reading emphasis should 
be placed on all writings that deal with the 
causes and satisfactions of human interest; 
how to arouse and how to sustain it. 


Next comes the study of human emotions 
with special attention to their physical mani- 
festation as well as their hidden effect on the 
mind. Not enough work has yet been done 
on the precise application of psychology to the 
writing crafts and each student will have to 
be his own Columbus in his journey through 
the existing studies, disregarding the arid and 
the academic and cleaving to such truths as 
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his own experience shows him to be sound 
and useful. While the useful tag, the psy- 
chological story, belongs to this century, the 
application of psychological axioms to fic- 
tion goes back to George Eliot for one. Her 
books, along with those of Joseph Conrad, 
should supply not only literary “background” 
but technical guide posts. 


Almost instinctively, each of us comes to 
develop a background in the particular field 
of endeavor which most interests us. Some 
turn to the involved field of economics: others 
to the always diverting world of the theatre; 
still others, to the natural sciences or to Ameri- 
can folklore and politics. Here, no one need 
prescribe. Individual taste runs ahead as an 
inexorable guide. 


From all of this we can infer that the rule 
for background is that we cannot have too 
much of it. How, then, can this basic necessity 
be acquired? We have before us two ways: 
intelligent self-education, or the formalized 
study of academic life. Those denied the 
adventure of coliege courses need not repine. 
Modern education sends its students to sources 
and those sources are available for all in any 
well-equipped library. Often the self-educated 
man, guided by sound intelligence, emerges 
as far better equipped than the conventional 
collegian. 


Unfortunately, we cannot take it for granted 
that those institutions which devote themselves 
to teaching the art of writing will also help the 
student develop the background from which 
to write. Occasionally they do, but not al- 
ways. Up to 1932, for instance, the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University had as 
directors men of authentic scholarship and the 
valid culture. Students who came under their 
influence now make themselves felt in many 
varied fields of writing. Since then, the 
emphasis of this institution has been placed 
on the contemporary scene. In these days 
when so much that is pseudo manages to pass 
in education, prospective students of writing 
should gauge beforehand the cultural attain- 
ments and cultural tastes of the heads of the 
departments in which they wish to study. Why? 
Simply because a stream never rises higher 
than its source. 

















The Entertainment of Story Telling 
by ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


OW wonderful it must be to write 
H stories, say the friends of the story- 

teller, and there is both admiration 
and envy in their tone. As for the admira- 
tion, the story-teller knows he does not de- 
serve it; he knows perhaps that he turned to 
woo the lady make-believe because he was too 
unpractical to manage a business, lacked the 
courage to become a doctor, was too weak of 
character to impose an iron discipline on un- 
ruly classes of effervescent children; the ad- 
miring friends can do these things, but he, 
faced with the problem of earning a living, 
could do nothing but step backwards into the 
past and recover its memories for their enter- 
tainment. 


For story-tellers know what is the source 
of the misplaced admiration; they, as well as 


actors, clowns and conjurers are public en- 
tertainers, and from the dawn of the world 
the entertainers have been placed upon ped- 
estals because they can amuse the world, make 
it lay aside its worries for a short hour as it 
watches puppet players upon a lighted stage, 
or forget its pain as it holds a book in his 
hands and cries aloud like a child at night 
time, “Tell me a story. Light the candle and 
tell me a story.” 

And so crowds throng a stage door to watch 
a famous comedian pass through it, but the 
great doctor who has saved a hundred lives 
goes by unheeded; the yearly income of a 
successful dramatist will go into thousands 
when a scientist can barely earn a living; 
such a price are men willing to pay for a 
draught of the waters of Lethe and a tale 
told at bedtime to make them forget their fear 
of the dark. 


There is no foundation for the admiration, 
the story-teller knows, but there may be for 
the envy. Is he to be envied? Sometimes 
he resents the envy of his friends. They 
seem to think the work of the story-teller is 
all so easy. He merely sits down, dips his 


pen in a bottle of ink and inscribes upon paper 
the ideas that flow in a never-ceasing flood of 
brilliance through his fertile brain. He need 
not go out into the rain to earn his living, 
as they do, he sits comfortably at home by a 
roaring fire. He can choose his own time 
for working, abandoning all labor when he has 
a cold in the head and taking to it again when 
his sneezes subside. He is his own master 
and his own pupil, he need neither obey nor 
get himself obeyed. When he owes money 
to his dentist he has but to compose a story 
in his bath and when they are after him for 
the rent a few flourishes of his pen will scatter 
them again. . . It is all so easy. 


So say his friends and sometimes, with that 
strange desire of human nature to be thought 
a martyr, he frets and fumes a little. What 
do they know of the bad times through which 
he passes and the fears and problems that 
hedge him about? Those days of ill-health 
or worry when both imagination and brain 
refuse to function; those days when troops of 
glowing images throng the imagination but 
the dulled brain can find no words with which 
to catch them; those other days when words 
stand all ready to attention like well-drilled 
soldiers but there is no vision to set them 
marching. And then the fears. Will the 
book be finished in time? Will the publisher 
accept it? If he does, will the critics tear 
it, this beloved child of the story-teller’s mind 
and soul, into shreds and tatters? Above 
all, will readers be disappointed? And always 
present with the poor story-teller is the prob- 
lem of adjustment. How can he live the life 
of imagination and the life of the world at 
one and the same time? If he breaks off in 
the middle of a particularly fine passage—or 
what he thinks is a particularly fine passage— 
to answer the call of the dinner bell the fine 
passage will be ruined, but if he does not 
answer the call of the dinner bell the cook 
will give notice. Then if he withdraws into 
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a secret world of his own to write his story, 
as of necessity he must if it is to be well writ- 
ten, will he not become one of those monsters 
of selfishness who refuse to be bothered 
with other people’s worries or to rejoice in 
other people’s joys, who say, “Go away,” when 
a knock comes at the door and, “Can’t you see 
I’m busy,” when a friendly face peers in at the 
window? .. . Thinking it all over, the story- 
teller comes to the conclusion that he should 
be pitied, not envied. The perpetual harass- 
ment of his soul in this world and its ever- 
lasting damnation in the next seem all he 
has to look forward to. . He wishes he 
was one of those men who wave a red flag 
in front of a steam roller or walk up and down 
at a railway station tapping train wheels with 
a hammer. Then and then only would his 
soul know peace and safety. 

But then he thinks again. He remembers 
the joys of his profession, too many and too 
various to be counted but all of them rooted 
in the fact that he is an entertainer who en- 
tertains not only others but himself. It is 
from the entertainment of others that his 
chief joys spring; from that correspondence 
with readers who tell him that the thoughts 
of his mind have given them pleasure, strangers 
who do not know him and so can write those 
appreciative letters that more than make up 
for the candid criticisms of the friends who, 
knowing him only too well, are aware of a 
little inconsistency between thought and ac- 
tion; and from the happiness of the creator 
who knows that puppets of his own making 
are telling a tale of his own contriving to a 
listening audience; but the entertainment of 
himself is no mean joy either, for it is the joy 
of memory. 

In no way can the past be recaptured more 
vividly than by writing about it; the pen seems 
like a key to a storehouse of treasures. If 
a writer sits down to write of childhood he is 
amazed at the multitude of memories of his 
own childhood that come running to greet 
him. Figures that had grown dim are once 
more clear to him; he looks into their eyes 
and hears them speak words that he thought 
he had forgotten. He basks again in the 
warmth of suns that were surely hotter in those 
days than they are now, and smells the scent 
of flowers whose petals faded and dropped 
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twenty years ago. Birds sing their spring 
songs to him, even though as he writes it is 
mid-winter, and soft little furry beasts, dead 
for years past, scamper in green fields that 
are now overlaid with bricks and mortar. : 
For memory has a happy faculty of shedding 
a clear light over past joy and dimming the 
outlines of pain. We recapture the first so 
vividly that we clasp it to us like a child in 
our arms, while we hold the second only at 
arm’s length. The entertainment of 
memory is one of the best entertainments 
this life can give us; well worth that rather 
bitter moment when the curtain drops and 
the lights fade out and we are back again in 
the drab present. 

But the writer’s material is not only his own 
past; the past of his family, of his country, 
of the whole world, is his to entertain himself 
in as he will; in remembering tales that others 
have told he can link his own memory to the 
memories of those others and recreate for 
himself kings and queens he never knew, cities 
and forests, battles and tournaments and ships 
he never saw. And as with personal memories, 
so with these; it is when we tell a tale about 
them, rearranging old facts into a new pattern, 
that they come alive and let us out into a 
country of enchantment where we are children 
again. 

For no one is more childish than the story- 
teller, sitting by himself in a corner building 
towns and houses, making people to walk in 
their streets and tables and chairs to furnish 
them, dipping into his memory for just the 
right man to stand in that patch of sunlight 
and just the right bird cage to hang in that 
window; between him and the three-year-old 
rummaging in his box of bricks for one that 
looks like a chimney there is surely no differ- 
ence worth mentioning. Certainly he is to be 
envied by his readers, those wise and courag- 
eous ones, those teachers and doctors and men 
of science, for children are happy people and 
much entertained by their make-believe. 
Though not to be set on a pedestal, for surely 
it is quite out of the question that maturity 
should admire childishness. Yet, on 
second thought, readers should take thought 
before they mock, for when they sit down at 
twilight, open a book and cry, “Tell me a 
story,” are they not children too? 

















Would You Know Your Characters? 
by ALICE M. HORN and HINDA TEAGUE HILL 


OW well do you know your story 

people? Can you see them, men- 

tally, as flesh and blood people, or 
are they merely personifications of their 
“dominant trait’”—ambition, self-sacrifice, van- 
ity, acquisitiveness, or what not, that have 
taken on some semblance of life and play their 
part in your plot? You know whether they 
are young or old, tall or short, blonde, brunette, 
or grizzled, but do you know their posture, 
the sound of their voice, their hands, the ex- 
pressions of their face, the way they walk, 
the way they wear their clothes, their manner- 
isms ? 

The writer who has only a hazy picture of 
his characters cannot possibly make a vivid 
picture for his readers. Your first step, then, 
is to make sure that you know all there is to 
know about the people whose story you are 
about to tell. The power of visualization, 
the ability to form a clear-cut mental image 
of a person, scene, or place, is much more 
highly developed in some people than in others. 
If you find visualization difficult, use any 
means available to supplement it. 

Some writers, for example, clip pictures 
of people, rooms, houses, landscapes, etc., and 
when planning a new story go through their 
files for pictures best fitting the story under 
construction. With your hero, heroine, and 
other important characters spread out on the 
desk before you, you will find it much easier 
to give consistent vivid word pictures of them. 
Other writers, for whom words are as adequate 
as line and color, write a detailed description, 
inventory-like, of their characters and locale. 
But note that this is for their own use in 
writing—not the form in which descriptions 
are presented to the reader. 

Some years ago pseudo-psychologists laid 
great stress on the relationship between physi- 
cal and mental characteristics, but scientific 
research has shown that most of their theories 
have no foundation in fact. The person with 
a high forehead may be a moron instead of an 


intellectual giant. A receding chin may indi- 
cate lack of proper dentistry rather than a weak 
will. A scowl may come from faulty vision 
instead of from a faulty disposition. 

Whatever science may say about it, how- 
ever, popular belief undoubtedly links certain 
details of physical appearance with certain 
types of character, and the writer who hopes 
to sell his stories will keep this in mind. 

Magazines aimed at readers of high intelli- 
gence may disregard these common preconcep- 
tions. A mild, rabbity-looking little man, for 
instance, may be accepted by them as dominat- 
ing all his associates by force of his person- 
ality. But the average reader wants his heroes 
to look like heroes. The heroine of a story 
in the so-called “quality” magazines may some- 
times be frankly homely, even drab; in the 
popular magazines of the better grades she 
may be “not beautiful, but with an indefinable 
charm ;” but in the love pulps she is ever young 
and incredibly beautiful. 

There is a sound reason for this preference 
on the part of readers. Most of us, whether 
we realize it or not, read fiction as an escape. 
We try to find in stories the adventure, the 
romance, the thrill, the intoxication of success 
that daily routine does not give. Consciously 
or unconsciously, we tend to identify ourselves 
with the main character of the story read, and 
it is much more satisfying to go the whole 
way and for the time being look as we think 
we should like to look, as well as enjoy our 
vicarious thrills. If beginning writers gave 
more thought to what readers want, they would 
be more likely to have readers! 

In many respects appearance does not re- 
veal character. There may be no connection 
between personality and details of skull or 
facial contour, yet the kind of haircut, the 
wearing of a beard or moustache, the need 
of a shave, all tell their story. The difference 
between eyebrows au naturel, moderately 
shaped, and exaggeratedly plucked goes deeper 
than mere appearance. The evidence of fre- 
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quent facials, the kind and amount of make- 
up add their testimony. All such details bear 
witness to the personality of the individual, 
are often an indication of economic status, and 
sometimes even nationality. 

The carriage of the head and shoulders is 
an accurate reflection of the mood, habitual 
or temporary, of the individual. The man 
who consistently regards himself as a failure 
has a very different posture from that of the 
man who considers himself a success. The 
wife can tell from her husband’s step and bear- 
ing whether or not he has landed the much- 
desired job. 

Clothing, in its kind, its colors, its condi- 
tion, and the manner in which it is worn, is 
an important index to character. Clothing 
unsuitable to the age of the wearer or to the 
occasion is a stronger indication of motives, de- 
sires, or lack of appreciation of the require- 
ments of the situation than is appropriate at- 
tire. We are all acquainted with the elderly 
woman whose dress would much better suit her 
granddaughter, the person who appears in 
elaborate evening dress when the others of 
the company wear simple daytime attire, and 
the woman who insists upon wearing out her 
dressy silks and satins and high-heeled slippers 
in the kitchen. 

Physical appearance is sometimes instru- 
mental in forcing personality traits on indi- 
viduals. For example, a big, husky fresh- 
man at college may have basically a studious, 
retiring disposition. His physique, however, 
causes him to be regarded as good football 
material, he is perhaps expected to be a fighter, 
and by degrees he becomes what his fellow 
students think him. Life tends to cast people 
for roles according to preconceived ideas of 
how these roles should be represented, and 
having been cast for a given part, the individual 
is reshaped in habits, attitudes, ideas, until he 
fits the role. 

Some factors influence both the character 
and the body. Nutrition is an example. The 
person who lives in semi-starvation conditions 
is affected in both body and mental attitude. 
The glutton, the drunkard, the drug addict 
show both mental and physical effects. 

Glandular secretions may be of vital im- 
portance in determining bodily structure, 
habits, attitudes. The phrenologists and 
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“character analysts” were often shrewd judges 
of human nature. They sized up their cli- 
ents in most cases from their expression, pos- 
ture, attire—all the obvious details of appear- 
ance—and formed their theories of the sig- 
nificance of “bumps” and features accordingly. 
In cases where they fit, and we have to admit 
that very often they did fit, the reason was 
probably that the individual’s combination of 
glandular secretions was responsible for both 
physical and character traits. 

The ductless glands secrete and empty into 
the blood stream substances which influence 
growth, distribution of fat, energy, alertness, 
etc. In the normal adult all glands function, 
but their relative activity in proportion to their 
possible maximum will vary so as to provide 
an infinite diversity of character patterns. 
Under-activity of the thyroid, for example, 
will cause sluggishness, probably accompanied 
by the accumulation of fat; over-activity of 
the same gland will be accompanied by thinness 
and nervous excitability, with quick motions. 
It is far too big a subject to discuss here, even 
in brief summary. A study of the ductless 
glands and their influence on personality will 
repay any writer, provided he remembers that 
its purpose is to aid in understanding and in- 
terpreting human nature, and not to enable him 
to present to his readers a medical treatise 
under the guise of a story. 

Visualizing your story characters for your- 
self is one problem; portraying them for your 
readers is another. The first caution is: Don’t 
give too many details. The writer who gives 
a full inventory of his heroine’s features gives 
no picture at all. 

Since you must be selective in your use 
of details, choose those that are distinctive, 
not those common to the class. With a few 
distinguishing marks given, the reader can 
be trusted to paint the rest of the picture to 
correspond—a much more vivid picture than 
if the writer had attempted to furnish all the 
details. Cyrano de Bergerac is an excellent 
example. His enormous nose singled him 
out from all his comrades, made him an un- 
forgettable character in the memory of readers 
—and at the same time furnished the theme 
for the plot in the sharp contrast between his 
poet’s soul and his ludicrous appearance. 

A single outstanding feature marks a per- 

















son, real or fictional, far better than a host of 
undistinguishing details. Many a criminal 
knows this to his sorrow; the offender most 
likely to escape detection is he who has no 
unusual feature, defect, or mannerism. Sev- 
eral years ago Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lished a story of a bank clerk who pulled off 
a big theft by having built up for himself an 
absolutely colorless personality. The young 
investigator could not believe that any per- 
son could work with others for so long a time 
and normally make so little impression. He 
therefore set to work on the theory that the 
clerk’s unimpressiveness was intentional, and 
there must be some reason for it. 

Almost as permanent and difficult to con- 
ceal as a noticeable physical feature or defect 
is a mannerism. Don’t overwork this, how- 
ever. Give your reader credit for memory 
and intelligence enough to recognize this habit 
of your story character without excessive repe- 
tition. In a book published a few years ago 
one character pulled the lobe of his left ear 
so constantly that the irritated reader hoped 
vehemently that the next tug would yank it 
off. These overworked mannerisms seem to 
be peculiarly characteristic of the detectives, 
amateur or professional, of mystery stories. 

Make sure too that the mannerism is in 
keeping with the impression you wish your 
story. character to make. An old prospector 
comes to mind who, when asked a question, 
always squinted his eyes, aimed at a distant 
sage bush, and spit as far as he could in that 
direction before making any reply. That man- 
nerism was characteristic of the prospector, 
but it would be out of place on the part of a 
gigolo, a bank president, or an elderly col- 
lege professor. 

This bit of advice presupposes that you 


know what impression you do wish to make. 
Many young writers are distressingly vague 
about this. If that is your tendency, you will 
find it worthwhile to write down just exactly 
what effect you wish each of your important 
story characters to give, and check every bit of 
detail—physical description, mannerisms, ac- 
tion, tone of voice, speech—against that de- 
sired effect. Add details where they will 
strengthen it, and at the same time advance 
the story, and take out everything that contra- 
dicts. 


Description of the reaction of other people 
is sometimes a more skillful device for char- 
acterization than direct portrayal. Galsworthy, 
for example, gives nowhere in “The Forsyte 
Saga” a direct description of Irene, but pic- 
tures her throughout as she is seen through 
the eyes of the other characters of the book 
—yet Irene is one of the most clearly depicted 
of all the Forsytes. With the exercise of a 
little ingenuity you will find endless variety 
in methods of characterization. 


Finally, make your words, your sentence 
structure, the movement of your story fit the 
description you wish to give. The words with 
which you would describe the charm of an 
exquisite dancer should have an airy lightness 
and grace foreign to the heavy, plodding words 
you would choose for the dragging footsteps 
of a weary peasant. Study the connotations 
of words, the atmosphere they have acquired 
through long associations, their aura, so to 
speak, 


To know just how your story people look 
and to picture them skillfully for the reader 
is a long step toward making them three- 
dimensional and making them act like flesh 
and blood people. 


For Verse Writers 


by ANNE HAMILTON 


‘ , YHEN a poet can recognize a bad 
poem, he has gone far in develop- 

ing the capacity for writing a good 

one. “Poems,” as we all know, are easy to 


write; bad ones are easier to write than good 
ones, and if we can be sure that our bad ones 


go into the wastebasket instead of being sent 
to the magazine editors, or read aloud to poetry 
groups, we'll acquire the false, though pleasant, 
distinction of a poet-who-never-writes-any- 
thing-but-good-poems. And when any edi- 
tor is convinced we shall not fail him, he may 





write us—Oh, joyful day—to this effect : “How 
about a poem for the November issue?” It 
has been done. 

Personal preference has nothing to do with 
“bad” or “good” poems. There are standards 
as free for us to use as for the editors; so 
each month in this column we shall consider 
a poem which is not a good poem but the kind 
the editors get most of—and point out the 
technical flaws, or faults in it. The readers 


of THE WRITER are invited to correct this 
poem according to these criticisms, or their 
own knowledge, and submit it to this column 
for printing and comment. 


The rules for submission of this re-written poem 
are simple. Verse writers are not invited to sub- 
mit anything except the revision of the poem given 
as an example. It is to be worked out in not more 
than one typewritten page, double spaced, name and 
address in the upper left hand corner. At the top 
of the page must appear “For Anne Hamilton’s 
Column.” There must be no letter accompanying 
the poem. The material must be in the office of 
THE WRITER not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. No poems will be returned. 

In the submission of the poem it is agreed by the 
writer that comment and criticism on it may be 
made in this column. The best poem, if possible 
the best two poems, will be printed here with the 
writer’s name, and these poems will not be used 
again as a basis for a critical article. 


Poems are sometimes “bad” because of a 
total lack of technique. Sometimes they are 
“bad” because the poet did not know enough 
about rhythm, rime, word-reverberation, and 
so on. These technical faults we shall cover 
in later articles ; but there are a group of funda- 
mental “badnesses” (which have little to do 
with technical rules) much more deadly to the 
“goodness” of the poem than any ignorance 
of, or lack of sensitiveness to, rules of versifi- 
cation. These, in my opinion, ought to be con- 
sidered first. There are hundreds of tech- 
nically perfect poems in print which are still 
“bad” poems—even though some of theme are 
included in Anthologies. 


I hope no one reading this has any aversion 
to poetic standards or rules of prosody. 
Poetic standards and rules are not arbitrarily 
laid down by college professors, or critics. 
They are the results of analysis of the methods 
used by accepted genius; so we shall make no 
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mistake in examining standards, nor hinder our 
own individualistic development by learning 
the rules so that we may follow, adapt, or 
even discard these rules—at the same time that 
we reach up toward the poetic standards. 
The first fundamental requirement in a good 
poem is sincerity on the part of the writer. 
Not surface sincerity, but inner conviction 
that, for the moment, what he is writing about 
is the most important thing in the world. A 
lack of sincerity is easy to detect. Whenever 
the poet “protests too much” he is not entirely 
convinced himself. Generally, the more 
emphatic the words used, the less sincerity 
behind them; the more florid and wild the 
gesture, the less keen the inner emotion. A 
lack of true feeling makes a poem a “bad” 
poem, no matter how fine the technical de- 
velopment. Poetry is not written out of self- 
indulgence, nor egotism. It is a divine, not 
a personal urge. Poetry is hard, deep, sin- 
cere as marble under the hands of the di- 
vinely urged sculptor, who makes it as beau- 
tiful in form as his acquaintanceship with his 
tools permits. We couldn’t make a permanent 
statue out of cake icing; nor can we expect to 
make a good poem out of a superficial emotion. 


A lack of sincerity is perfectly evident even 
though over-emphatic words, high-flown im- 
agery, or too highly rated commonplaces are 
used to hide it. In other words, emphasis 
does not necessarily indicate sincerity. Feel 
intensely about what you’re writing, or don’t 
write it . . . if you want a poem as a re- 
sult of your writing. “Writing a poem” and 
a-poem-as-a-result-of-writing are two differ- 
ent things. One is egotism; the other, sur- 
rendering the ego to the POEM. 


Sentimental poetry is “bad” poetry. Sen- 
timentality is the language of emotion with- 
out sincere emotion to inspire it. A senti- 
mental poem is soft in texture—as well as 
“mushy”—and soft in its impact. Good poetry 
is dramatic in its impact on the emotions of 
the reader. That is, a good poem hits the 
reader hard in his intellectual-emotional center. 
Sentimental poems have no more dramatic 
value than a melting marshmallow. 

A good poem, too, never makes much out 
of little. A poem is no better than its sub- 
ject matter, no bigger than the interpretation 
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of its idea. But that doesn’t mean that writ- 
ing about the Cosmos automatically makes a 
poem Cosmic. (Sometimes the “God” poems, 
the “Ecstasy” poems, are the worst of the 
lot.) Writing importantly about an ant hill 
doesn’t make the ant hill important unless 
the inner significance of the ant hill is indi- 
cated. In the revision poem printed later in 
this column I’ll give you an example of un- 
justified dramatizing of the unimportant, the 
too highly rated commonplaces spoken of above. 


A good poem presents Beauty in exact in- 
terpretive words; it does not speak in glowing 
terms about Beauty. All that an artist has to 
do is to give an accurate, illumined account 
of Beauty. The glow of Beauty is in the 
beauty itself, it should not be in the terms 
describing the Beautiful. A good poem paints 
Beauty in its own bright light by flashing in- 
tuitive strokes; a bad poem says “Oh, see the 
beautiful sunset!!!” with insistence on the 
exclamation points. A good poem shows 
Beauty; a bad poem tells about it. 

Good poems are positive, not vague; clear, 
not foggy in meaning or in wording. They 
may happen to be deeply beyond our compre- 
hension, but that does not mean an obscure 
poem is necessarily a deep one. It is more 
often a “bad,” foggy poem because written 
by a foggy writer, not a poet, who is never 
foggy. A poet knows so keenly what he feels 
and experiences that it almost kills him some- 
times to get the right words to express it. 
(Haven’t you seen a poet in distress because 
you didn’t get what he meant?) So true 
poets revise and revise—Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Millay, Robinson, all of them—to get 
the shades of meaning they want to express. 
Everyone who has ever written even so much 
as a quatrain knows that if he could say it the 
way he feels it the world would recognize him 
as a poet. 

Staleness, another name of triteness, makes 
a poem bad. But that is almost a technical 
fault, so I’m not going into it until a later 
article. But here is a rule: never write into 
a poem any phrase you have seen twice in 
print. If YOU have seen it twice, it has been 
printed two thousand times when you haven't 
seen it. Readers read more than poets read 
(goodness knows why, but poets, for the most 


part, read only their own poems!). So the 
reader knows the phrase is trite even if the 
poet thinks he can get away with it. The 
trouble with staleness is quite obvious: it puts 
the reader to sleep. If your poem doesn’t wake 
the reader up, it isn’t a poem—for him. 

Other things make a poem bad: diffuseness 
instead of focussing the idea down into a spot 
of light which will burn into the reader’s mind 
and emotions; moralizing on nature, on man, 
or didacticism of any sort, instead of presenting 
the idea in such a way that the reader will draw 
the conclusion himself; pompousness instead 
of natural, pungent, vivid diction . 

But let’s get on to the “bad” poem to be 
rewritten into a “good” one. I wrote this 
stanza myself for this purpose, so don’t blame 
anyone else for it. 


“Behold, this lovely winding walk 
Where flowers are sweetly blooming; 
Each has its own allotted stalk 
With buds above it looming. 

Oh, I shall now the hours beguile 
And listen to the singing 

Of birds on bending branches, while 
The busy bees are winging.” 


Shall I list some of the things the matter 
with this verse so that you will have no trouble 
catching them? The poem is sentimental in 
tone, I think you'll agree. It is definitely sen- 
timental in the choice of words, “sweetly” and 
“beguile.” “Behold” becomes a_ sentimental 
word, too, because of the general sentimentality 
of the stanza. “Behold” is one of the words 
which can be all things to all poems: what one 
is asked to “behold” determines the emotional 
character of the word. 

The poem is vague and indefinite rather 
than specific. No reason for writing the 
stanza is given. Why was “I” there in the 
garden? Did it make any difference that 
“T” came to it? “Flowers” and “birds” in 
general, are not possible of direct visualization, 
and unless one can make the reader see suffi- 
ciently well there cannot be emotional reaction 
for him, which is what every poet expects 
from his reader. We “like” or “dislike” im- 
mediately (react emotionally to) the ideas sug- 
gested by the specific words violets, geraniums, 
sunflowers, mustard, nightingale, swallow, 
sparrow-hawk, eagle. And there’s a hint for 
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your revisions. Any writer has to save the 
reader as much mental effort as he possibly 
can. How many readers are going to stop 
and think, “Now I shall mentally select a 
flower so I can react emotionally to a specific 
idea in order to help this poet out?” You 
needn’t answer me, I know, too. Readers 
like to know what the writer means. The first 
time a generalization comes into a poem, it 
is in danger of losing its reader. 

But “bee” is specific enough, you say. Yes, 
of course, but by putting “busy” next to it, 
whatever emotional reaction there was in “bee” 
was destroyed by the triteness of the phrase. 
I wonder what effect a loafing bee would have 
on a versewriter! Probably throw him right 
into reverse and strip all his poetic gears. 


A whole line in this stanza is devoted to 
telling the reader that flowers have their “al- 
lotted” stalks, above which buds “loom.” 
“Allotted” and “loom” are much too dramatic 
words for the simple fact that flowers have 
stalks with buds on them unless there is 
dramatic significance in that fact. Genius 
might have been able, astonishingly and con- 


vincingly, to interpret this simple natural fact 
into relationship with the Solar System—but 
nothing of the kind happened here. Sincerity 
and significance might have made a good poem 
out of this fact; as written, it is ridiculous so 


over-emphasized. “Oh,” in the fifth line, is 
a dangerous word to use in a poem. It is a 
“catch-the-breath-word” and implies great sig- 
nificance and emotion wherever used. “Oh, 
I shall now the hours beguile” is decidedly 
not a “catch-the-breath” experience, so “Oh” 
is too dramatic a word here. 


This stanza says, in effect, that “I” am 
in a garden, presumably, where flowers, hav- 
ing stalks and buds, are blooming, that “I” 
am going to listen to the birds and watch the 
bees because “I” have nothing else to do at 
the moment. Now a good poem should of 
course have as a subject something of interest 
to someone else than the writer. Universality 
of theme is one of the chief requirements of 
poetry. This stanza exemplifies that bug- 
bear of editors, the “personal experience” 
poem: one which relates and gets excited about 
some happening or emotion peculiar to the 
writer, who does not care whether anyone else 
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ever had a similar experience or understands 
this one. In the above stanza “I” has not 
so sharply mirrored his experience that a 
reader could see familiar-experience details 
of his own in it. The bad “personal experi- 
ence” poem turns the poetic experience inward, 
the poet is writing to himself, for himself; the 
good one gives the poetic experience to the 
world as in Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Im- 
mortality.” 

The meaning analysis of the above stanza 
is not a single bit sillier and less important 
in content than that of ninety percent of the 
poems written. The other ten percent are 
the poems whose meaning will bear analysis. 
At the finish of such a poem, and I shudder 
in using the word, the reader asks, either sub- 
consciously or impertinently, “And so what?” 
Any poem calling forth such a comment might 
better not have been written. It has entirely 
failed as a “good” poem. 

There are technical faults in this stanza, 
too: the riming is bad in one place, there are 
grammatical inversions, over-use of the “ing” 
ending, and further triteness other than “busy 
bees.” Correct these in your revision if you 
can; but the emphasis in this revision requested 
is on more than the surface faults. Try to 
pull the stanza up to a sincere level. Make 
the reader listen to something lovely, experi- 
ence something important, or perceive some- 
thing new as a result of reading it. You need 
not stick to the one stanza if any idea comes 
which strikes you deeply—never deny a poem 
knocking at your mind—but the poem you send 
in must be obviously a revision of this stanza 
because the two are going to be printed to- 
gether. I won’t be as hard on your revision 
as I was on this stanza of my own, of course; 
but I’d like to give it really helpful criticism. 
Are you willing? 

Poetic talent or disposition, I’m convinced, 
is not enough to make good poems, not even 
to make good verse. The writer of either has 
to become expert in evaluation, not only of 
the work of others but as far as possible of 
his own. Evaluation of our work is very 
difficult because we recall the ecstatic poetic 
experience every time we re-read the lines; 
but we can learn whether the technique is 
right. 























ROUBLED, ambitious, and neurotic 
people send me long and touching 
letters from the four corners of the 
earth asking me to tell them how they may 
learn to become great writers, or whether 
or not, in my opinion, it is a good idea to 
write about sex only, instead of people, or 
about people only, instead of sex, or about 
life only, instead of New York, and vice versa. 
Sometimes I am invited to dinner on Tues- 
day by a lady whose home is in Sydney, 
Australia, who is very unhappy, and although 
not exactly a bathing beauty, considered at- 
tractive by her friends, especially Mr. Walcot 
Hamblin, whose left eye is glass. Sometimes 
I receive a letter from the Black Riders, invit- 
ing me to go back to the old country if I 
don’t like the form of government here, which 
I like very much. Sometimes I get a religious 
pamphlet entitled, “Whither, O Sinner?” which 
of course troubles me for days. Whither? 
indeed. 

Most often, however, people want to know 
my secret of success. 

I feel safe in saying that, except for two 
things, I would not now be where I am (in 
the public eye, on top of the world, and in 
many other amazing and desolate places), 
and these two things are: (1) money, and (2) 
sleep. 

Give me enough money and a place to sleep, 
and I will get up in the morning feeling like 
a million dollars. 

Correspondence schools that gladly teach 
people how to become writers do not, so far 
as I know, sufficiently emphasize the im- 
portance of those two things: money and sleep. 
As a matter of fact, I wouldn’t be in the least 
surprised if correspondence schools inten- 
tionally ignore money and sleep, and completely 
bewilder the miserable potential genius by re- 
peated references to plot, atmosphere, style, 
and form. This isn’t fair. What’s any of 
that stuff got to do with the young American 
Dostoyevsky who has no money with which 
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to buy a hamburger, and no place to sleep? 
Suppose the young Balzac knows all there is 
to know about plot, atmosphere, style, char- 
acter, and form, and anything else the cor- 
respondence schools are teaching at the time? 

Suppose he knows all that stuff and hasn’t 
got ten cents? Suppose he’s got everything 
but a dime and a place to sleep? I want to 
establish a foundation for the unknown Ameri- 
can genius. I want to do my little bit. The 
Guggenheim Fellowship is noble enough, if 
you want to be friendly, but it has one major, 
or minor, defect: it furnishes a genius money 
long after he has ceased to be a genius. In 
many cases the Fellowship furnishes the money 
to a young man who has never been a genius, 
never will be a genius, and just took up writ- 
ing because he studied literature at college. 
(1 myself, it goes without saying, am a genius, 
always have been, and always will be. That's 
final, and I don’t want to hear any contradic- 
tions. ) 

Naturally, I’ve got no use for the Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, the writers it patronizes, or 
anybody else. (Them people are bores.) 

I’ve got no use either for the Pulitzer Prize. 
It’s a booby prize. 

I don’t want to sound sarcastic or anything. 
I ain’t got nothing against nobody. I just 
want to give them my point of view. I just 
want to make my little free speech. 

I myself don’t regret having, in my day, 
gone without breakfast, lunch, dinner, shoes, 
underwear, and coat, and walked the streets 
of a strange city all night. What I mean is, 
gentlemen, if you want to be nice, if your in- 
tention is to help the weak, if you mean to 
say that being a writer is a form of weakness 
which needs to be protected against the world 
by your lousy money, why don’t you give the 
boys their money when they need it? Why 
don’t you send them five dollars instead of 
two thousand, when five dollars will mean 
more to them than the two thousand? Why 
don’t you pat them on the conk with a little 









encouragement when they’re all shot with 
doubt and disappointment and despair and 
undernourishment? That’s what I’d like to 
know. Why don’t you nip genius in the bud 
instead of waiting till it’s all shot with eighty- 
nine kinds of compromises? Or do you pre- 
fer genius that has compromised itself into 
inanity? I guess maybe you do. 

Well, I don’t. I prefer the variety of genius 
that’s tough and willing to take the world as 
it is, and get in, or be kicked out, depending 
on its cunning, strength and stubborness, or 
lack of a sufficient amount of each. I prefer 
the kind that wants the conflict, so that, in the 
event of a reward, it will be a reward worth 
having; and in the event of defeat it will be 
an honorable defeat. If money had anything 
to do with what I’m talking about, you guys 
would be turning out the greatest art in the 
world because you’ve got most of it. You 
guys would be the geniuses of the world. 

I’m not talking about that kind of money, 
though. I’m not talking about the big racket- 
eering variety of the lovely lucre. I’m talk- 
ing about the simple, humble, magnificent 
variety of it that geniuses have always known: 
the slim dime that’s two cups of coffee at 
three in the morning and a terrific understand- 
ing of, and affection for, the world, and man. 
I mean the big half dollar that’s a room for 
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the night, containing a bed. I mean the gi- 
gantic dollar that’s any number of splendid 
things. I mean the awe inspiring five dollar 
scrap of magic paper that’s a big dinner, and 
good will toward men. That’s what I mean. 

This noble Foundation, which I hereby es- 
tablish in perpetuity, or whatever the word is, 
on this day and night, Tuesday, July 14, 1937, 
has no such phony object as to try to make 
up to poor writers for their sufferings in the 
world by a donation of cash when they don’t 
need it, or don’t deserve it. This Foundation 
ain’t got nothing to do with that kind of stuff. 
There are no annual awards. No prizes. No 
donations of money. No pats on the conk. 
No patronizing. The only thing this Founda- 
tion does is this: inform them, whoever they 
are, and wherever they happen to be, that two 
things will carry them a long, long way, if 
they’ve got what it takes anyway; and these 
two things are money and sleep. 

The Foundation only tells them the truth: 
that all of it is hokum, except when you need 
it, the small coin for food, and the larger coin 
for a place to sleep. That’s all. The Founda- 
tion cannot undertake to tell them how to get 
the smaller and larger coins, and it cannot 
tell them anything else. It certainly cannot 
accept the colossal obligation involved in try- 
ing to tell them how. 


Points and Problems 


by ELLIOTT BLACKISTON 


ANY who worked out the exercise 
M last month showed a decided im- 
provement over previous exercises. 

The style in general is more restrained. There 
is less mawkish expression due to sentimen- 
tality. And in quite a few of these examples, 
there are some excellent bits. There is not 
a great deal of difference in actual quality in 
the first thirty-five selected, for each displays 
passages that show writers with ability and 
individuality. It was more difficult this month 
than any other to make the proper selections. 
Even though there is improvement in this 
type of work, there are still many faults in 
evidence. Chief among these is a tendency 
to be pleonastic. Too many writers are still 


concerned with detail that doesn’t mean very 
much. Many words don’t necessarily make 
a good story. The reader isn’t interested in 
lengthy descriptions, in philosophical dis- 
cussions, in psychological theories, when he 
is waiting for the author to get on with the 
story. Fifty out of every hundred manu- 
scripts submitted show that the writers have 
not yet learned to make their expression effec- 
tive in a few words. Many persons, even 
those who have never written fiction before, 
could portray a lifelike character if they used 
about five hundred words in which to do it. 
But the accomplished writer can create the 
same effect through a few deft and revealing 
phrases. Almost every inexperienced writer 
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is prolix. It is his job first to realize this, 
and then make every effort to remedy the 
situation. It has been said in this column 
many times that understatement is much more 
effective than overstatement. 

Sentimentality is less in evidence this month, 
but there are still many examples which show 
in parts sentimental wording and a naturally 
weak and loosely constructed style. This par- 
ticular problem lends itself to a sentimental 
treatment, and it was given so that those de- 
veloping the exercise would make a special 
attempt to write genuine sentiment. Many 
succeeded in a general sense, but almost every- 
one permitted an occasional sentimental bit 
to creep in, some more guilty of this than 
others. 

First award this month goes to Mr. J. 
Armond Jacobs, of Mechanicsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Jacob’s example primarily has ex- 
cellent movement. The element of suspense 
is established in the beginning, and a con- 
sistently entertaining pace is kept up from 
beginning to end. The attitude in general is 
modern and convincing. There is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the author’s intention. 
Through the lightness of the dialogue, which 
the boy and girl are putting up as a defense, 
the real feelings of these young people are 
revealed through implication. The reader 
understands them more by what they don’t 
say than by what they do. Although Mr. 
Jacobs did not bring in the facts that the 
separation occurs just two weeks before their 
marriage and the boy is being sent to South 
America on business that makes it impossible 
to take a woman, the real purpose of the 
exercise (writing a restrained parting scene) 
is handled in a manner superior to the others 
submitted, and for this reason it is placed 
first. 


By J. Armond Jacobs 


“After all, a year’s not so long.” 

She gazed at him out of eyes no longer capable 
of weeping, and even offered a faint smile. 

“Of course not, Dave,” she said in a voice one 
note too shrill. “One year? Poof!” She snapped 
her fingers. “It'll be gone—like that!” 

“Atta girl, Jean!” 

They sat in silence for a moment, the mask of 
sophistication almost falling from their faces. 

“Bet you two to one you get seasick,” she came 
to the rescue. 


“Listen, girlie, I come from a seafaring race!” 

“Two to one you've come too far!” 

“You're on! I'll show you my name’s not Eric 
for nothing!” The blond hairs of his head seemed 
to bristle with anticipation of the sea. “Ah! The 
tang of the salt spray in your face—” 

“And in your soup,” she reminded him. 

He gave her what he meant to be a withering 
glance, but which turned into a caress instead. 

“the crest of the waves rising almost to the 
ship’s rail—” 

“And you leaning over the ship’s rail, wishing 
you were home!” she interrupted again. 

“And no one around to pester me. Boy! It'll 
be great!” he said. 

They sat quietly, gazing intently at each other, 
as though striving to store in their minds enough 
memories for a year. Their eyes belied the words 
they had spoken. 

“I don’t know how I'll live so long without you,” 
he said suddenly. “It seems sometimes that I won't 
be able to stand it.” 

“Getting maudlin on me?” she asked calmly, but 
her face shone with happiness. 

“That’s right, Pard! Chins up!” 

“Chins up!” she repeated. 

Again the endless silence. 

At last she broke it. “Out with you, fellow. 
You'll miss your boat.” 

He glanced at his wrist watch. “Good Heavens! 
I didn’t know it was so late.” He stood up. “Don’t 
get lonely while I’m gone.” 

“Lonely? Me?” She laughed a broken laugh, 
slightly tinged with hysteria. “Of course not. There'll 
be Bob and Tome and Harrison—” 

“That’s good. And of course I’ll have Rita and 
Rosita and Camille—” 

Suddenly he seized her, and drew her savagely 
into his arms. “It’s no go, this way. There'll never 
be anyone but you for me. And I’ve got to tell 
you so!” He bent over and kissed her, hungrily. 
“And as for Bob and Tome and Harrison—” 

“You know that’s not true either, Dave.” 

They stood there, gazing into each other’s face, 
their emotions near a breaking point. With an effort 
she gained self control. 

“Sap!” she grinned up at him. 

“Sap, yourself!” he grinned back. 

He released her, and strode hastily to the door. 
Before it he swung around in military form, and 
saluted. 

“Cheerio!” he said. 

She returned the salute. “Cheerio!” 

The door slammed behind him. Now the tears 
could come. 


* *” * *x 


The second award goes to Miss Frances R. 
Snow of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Miss 
Snow’s work is an example of restrained writ- 
ing. It, too, has excellent pace, building up 





gradually the underlying emotions of the young 
couple. The reader is made definitely to feel 
the tenseness of the situation. This exercise 
is written in a natural and entertaining style. 


By Frances R. Snow 

Tomorrow at this hour Arthur’s ship would weigh 
anchor, Janice thought, as she watched him study 
her music notebook. 

Purple wistaria festooned a trellis over their bench; 
the garden boundary was a hedge of lilacs; and be- 
yond the hedge, pyramids of pink blossoms decked 
horse-chestnut trees. Early June’s charm hurt her. 

. Arthur was going away! 

“There’s not variety enough in your melodic phrase,” 
Arthur said. 

“I was afraid of that.” 

“I like your chords, though.” 

“While you’re away, I think I'll compose a group 
of songs.” 

“Fine. First thing you know, some Broadway 
producer will be bidding for one of your operettas.” 

“Oh, no.” 

Now she felt him studying her face. She flushed. 
What else had she planned to say? She couldn't 
remember. 

“From our chatter,” said Arthur, “one would never 
guess I’m your betrothed, and this is our goodbye.” 

“That’s so, isn’t it!” She took pride in her light 
tone. He should never see her cry. “They might 
think we’re two musicians.” 

“I can’t forget I’m a scientist.” 

She played with her music book, idly turning its 
leaves. He was primarily a scientist, she thought. 
Sometimes she resented his fish and experiments, 
resented passionately. That was when she fancied 
he cared more for research than he cared for her. 
Did he really? She wondered again. In two weeks 
they would have been married, if it weren’t for his 
science. Tomorrow he sailed alone for South Ameri- 
ca: he had accepted a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship, and under its terms he couldn’t take a wife. 

He was speaking. “I want you to be free.” 

“You're free, too.” 

“I don’t want my freedom. I won't see any women.” 

She looked at him closely. “The Foundation sec- 
retary is going, isn’t she?” 

“She’s forty-five.” 

“Well,” said Janice, “I don’t care about my freedom, 
either.” 

“You'll meet dozens of men, Janice.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Sure?” 

“Of course.” He did care, she could tell by his 
eyes. She pressed her head against his shoulder, 
spoke into his lapel: “I thought it would be easier 
if I didn’t say how much I hate to have you go.” 


He held her gently. “You'll write me how much 
you care?” 


“Yes.” 
“Okay. I'll write you.” 
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She raised her head. On the fresh green grass, 
this side of the hedge, a robin hopped, pointing his 
yellow beak skyward, listening. 

“That’s a cheerful robin,” said Janice. “Maybe 
he’s an omen.” 

“Maybe he’ll be here a year from today, to wel- 
come me home.” 

She laughed. “You're an optimist, sweetheart.” 

Then he took her in his arms. Once again she was 
conscious of the warmth and strength of his love. 

“I don’t know how I'll live without you,” he said. 

In the distance an automobile honked its horn. 

“That’s for me,” said Arthur. He kissed her, 
then ran. “Goodby!” 

The robin flew away. 

At last she could cry. 

* . * * 


Each of the above stories is awarded seven points. 
The numbers preceding those listed below show 
the order in which the manuscripts rank. The numbers 
following the persons’ names represent the grade 
given. 

3, O. L. Parthesius, 7: An excellent little exercise, 
terse and moving; no unnecessary words here. This 
would have been awarded first place if the first half 
of the manuscript were as distinctive as the last half. 

4, M. Clark, 7: The opening of this is too detailed 
and the style itself is slightly prolix, but the general 
development shows a writer of ability. The dialogue 
is excellent. 

5, Ethel Remington Hepburn, 7: This is another 
manuscript that fought for first honors. The style 
is professional and restrained, the construction ex- 
cellent. The reader, however, could be made to feel 
a trifle stronger pull at his emotions. 

6, N. Lucille Cronan, 7: It could almost be said 
that any one of the leading ten manuscripts could be 
placed first. This one, too, struggled for the first 
award. It is splendidly handled in almost every 
respect. The reason it was not placed higher is be- 
cause it was less subtle than the others. It is written 
less through implication. 

7, F. L. Mann, 7: A very well written piece of 
work, written by a thinking person with talent. It 
is slightly pleonastic in general, the last paragraph 
being definitely prolix and a little sentimental. 

8, Lawrence Fox Calahan, 7: Smooth, entertain- 
ing and rapidly moving style; exercise well handled. 
There are some really nice bits in this exercise, but 
the general development could be a little more re- 
strained. 

9, Aline Hughes, 7: Another well handled ex- 
ample; situation psychologically and emotionally con- 
vincing; nice style; good pace. But this exercise 
too could be a bit more restrained. 

10, Lily Leaman Allison, 7: Excellent as a 
dramatic sketch; good characterization; handled well 
in general, but slightly overbalanced by too much 
dialogue. 

Space does not permit criticism of the following 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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A NEW WORLD TO CONQUER 
by André Kostelanetz 


= MAY seem strange for one whose life-work 
lies in music to appear in the role of a trail-- 
blazer for literary craftsmen. Yet we in the 
musical sphere of radio are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the possibilities for adventurous 
scribes. In radio, there IS a new world to con- 
quer. 

In our age of intense specialization we have 
rapidly produced a variety of expert radio writers. 
But libretti written for radio, and even dramatic 
scripts written in collaboration with a composer 
are comparative rarities. 

Radio enforces a spirit of inquiry on all its 
artists. Not only must they make the usual prep- 
aration, they must familiarize themselves with the 
technical aspect of radio. They must know the 
astonishing possibilities of ‘miking’, where a single 
human voice or the note of a lone clarinet can be 
mechanically amplified to swell into a tidal wave 
of sound. 

All who work in radio, of course, gain aware- 
ness of its flexibility, of the fluidity of scope which 
is its uniqueness. 

Possibly the best way to inspire enthusiasm in 
a specialized field is to describe the pioneering 
achievement in it. It is interesting to note how 
often composers have felt they must seek a classi- 
cal source when they correlated script and score. 

There are, however, contemporary leaders in the 
field, who have contributed impressive scripts cre- 
ated for the express purpose of being used with 
music in radio. These men are among the few 
who have departed from the usual procedure. The 
usual working method of the composer at present, 
is to be called in after a script has already been 
completed. Believe me, composers are eager to 
try simultaneous collaboration. 

Writers who would add to a permanent radio 
repertoire will find enthusiastic audience for those 
works allied with music, for the eternal cry of 
artists has been “let us create new forms.” Radio 
is eager to inspect any new interweaving of words 
and music. 

Louis Gruenberg, composer of the opera “Em- 
peror Jones,” has written both score and libretto 
for a radio opera based on W. H. Hudson’s novel 
“Green Mansions.” 

Although it is an adaptation, this opera illus- 
trates excellently the creation of an idea perfectly 
moulded for a non-visual medium. Birds, butter- 


flies, and even snakes have dramatic song-roles in 
a fantastic jungle setting which radio leaves to the 
free play of the listener’s own imagination. 

One of the best examples of a new drama so 
constructed that music became a vital, integral 
part of the action is “Rhythm of the Jute Mill,” 
by William Robson. It is the story of a composer 
who killed his wife, and of the influence upon his 
tragic life of a concerto, one of his own works. 

Here the writer created a turbulent plot-pattern 
into which music was welded as indispensably as 
breath to the living. It is a fine example of col- 
laborative work ideally suited to air presentation. 
Bernard Herrmann, who wrote the music was able 
to present the theme in a variety of forms—from 
Ppianistic to symphonic—which echoed and bal- 
anced the development of the written dialogue. 

Poets, particularly, with whom I have spoken, 
seem unjustifiably timid about radio. Let them 
look at the audience. They are more than wel- 
come. 

Among the classical works which have been pre- 
sented with original melodic accompaniment are 
Keats’ “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” John Mase- 
field’s “Dauber,” Poe’s “Annabelle Lee,” Ernest 
Dowson’s “Cynara,” a number of the lyrics from 
A. E. Housman’s “The Shropshire Lad,” Lord 
Dunsany’s “God of the Mountain,” and a lustrous 
heroic poem of ancient times, called “City of 
Brass.” 

For reference to those writers eager to know 
more about outstanding scripts designed with 
atmospheric musical background, I should like 
to call attention to a few of the recent ones. 

Archibald MacLeish’s “Fall of the City,” a sym- 
bolic drama depicting the ironic chaos of a city 
self-ruined by its own unreasoning fear; Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “Paul Revere”; Irwin Shaw’s 
proletarian commentary “Supply and Demand’— 
utilize any possible opportunity to listen to these 
adventurous first steps. 


One script now famous in radio is Irving Reis’s 
“St. Louis Blues.” While in no sense a coliabora- 
tion, the author employed a single song to whirl 
the listener into the lives of men in a Harlem 


dance hall . - a tenement . . a lonely road 
. a jungle—truly an ingenious defiance of the 
unities of time and place, all bound together by 
one pulsing indigo melody! 
The poetry of words and music intermingled 
can become as important in the drama of radio as 
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PULPWOOD EDITOR 
by Harold Brainerd Hersey 
$3.00 Frederick A. Stokes Company 301 pp. 


Mr. Hersey has been editor or publisher of 
more than seventy different pulps of all types and 
therefore knows his pulps upside down and inside 
out. He has a word for everyone interested in 
pulps: the publisher, the editor, the advertiser, the 
illustrator, the reader, and, of course, the writer. 

The pulp writer, he points out, cannot wait for 
inspiration; he must be able “to turn out a yarn 
on any subject of any length and at any given 
time.” The pulps thus offer no market for the 
amateur; but the beginner has, nevertheless, an 
opportunity he would not have in the slicks, for 
the slicks have plenty of money to spend while 
the pulp editor must carefully budget his magazine 
and therefore starts off his issue with a novelette 
or serial by a well known author (generally pay- 
ing him three cents a word), but for the remainder 
of the issue he is obliged to rely on authors who 
are glad to sell their products for one cent a word. 
The chief difference in writing for the pulps and 
writing for the slicks is that in the former case 
one must write for a much more specialized mar- 
ket—an ever increasing trend; the original ad- 
venture field, for example, has been broken up 
into Western, railroad, aviation, submarine stories, 
etc. On the other hand the pulp writer has cer- 
tain liberties which the slick writer has not, for he 
need consider only the editor and the reader and 
not the advertiser. Drug store products, however, 
must not be criticized, for a large proportion of 
the pulps are sold at drug stores, and druggists are 
naturally reluctant to have their products criti- 
cized. For this reason Mr. Hersey was obliged 
to discontinue his magazine Medical Horrors after 
it had been in existence for only a few months. 

In giving advice to pulp writers, Mr. Hersey 
shows that action is the key note of any pulp 
story. So far as skill in writing is concerned he 
thinks the pulps are scarcely inferior to the slicks 
or even the quality magazines but warns that such 
writers as William Saroyan and Katherine Mans- 
field would, of course, have no place in the pulp 
field while such a writer as Tess Slessinger might 
find a place in a magazine like Ainslee’s. 

In his chapter “Take Your Choice!” he analyzes 
every known type of pulp magazine and points out 
those which are most likely to enjoy continued 
popularity. He seems exceedingly partial to West- 
erns but has a low opinion of detectives, thinking 
their requirements too rigid to allow any play of 
the imagination. He has only very harsh words 
for the “sex” magazines, which he treats in a 
Separate chapter and which he carefully distin- 
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guishes from the “love” magazines. He disap- 
proves of their contents, their authors, and their 
readers, and shows that their popularity is now 
rapidly waning. He also devotes a separate chap- 
ter to True Story entitled “When Pulps Are Not 
Pulps.” He points out how entirely different its 
requirements are from other pulps and bestows 
the highest praise on Macfadden for having suc- 
ceeded where others in the same field have failed. 
Besides containing much sound advice, the book 
has also many amusing anecdotes culled from 
the author’s personal experiences. As a book on 
pulps, it will probably never be surpassed. 
« . * * 
AN ADVENTURE WITH A GENIUS 
Recollections of Joseph Pulitzer 
by Alleyne Ireland 
$2.50 E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 236 pp. 


Joseph Pulitzer is here revealed as one of the 
most extraordinary figures in the history of news- 
paper publishing. How Mr. Ireland became one of 
his secretaries reads like something out of the 
Arabian Nights. Pulitzer was at that time old and 
blind and living on a yacht in the Mediterranean, 
but he controlled the World as though he had 
been in its office every day. By having his secre- 
taries read him its contents he was able to judge 
the ability of all his reporters. Besides this his 
secretaries were obliged to make a digest of all 
other important newspapers and magazines writ- 
ten in English, French or German. Pulitzer’s 
ability to absorb it all was prodigious, and he 
could remember any play or novel in the minutest 
detail years after he had read it, and there was 
hardly a known subject on which he was not well 
informed. 

The book is not, however, a complete life of 
Pulitzer. One has only an occasional glimpse of 
his early years through recorded conversations, 
and nothing is said about the Pulitzer Prizes. 
Many interesting opinions are, nevertheless, given 
including his description of the ideal newspaper: 
“What a newspaper needs in its news, in its head- 
lines, and on its editorial page is terseness, humor, 
descriptive power, satire, originality, good literary 
style, clever condensation, and accuracy, accuracy, 
accuracy!” 

+ + * * 
HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING 
by Waldo Abbot 
$3.50 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 424 pp. 

This book gives information on every phase of 
broadcasting. It tells about the various networks, 
describes stations and studios, classifies the differ- 
ent types of programs, and gives numerous pointers 
on delivery and elocution. Much of this, of course, 
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will be of little interest to the free lance radio 
writer, but the chapters on radio playwriting offer 
him as good instruction as can be found. The 
author warns that radio plays should be written in 
clear and simple language, should be full of action, 
and should seldom contain more than six charac- 
ters. He regrets that remuneration for radio 
playwriting is not very great at present but points 
out that now that Broadway and Hollywood 
actors are receiving large fees from radio sponsors, 
the playwrights, too, will soon have their inning. 
Of further interest is a list of schools of broad- 
casting and universities offering courses in radio 
writing. 
* * * * 


DO’S AND DON’T’S OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers 

(President Associated Radio Writers, Inc., Direc- 

tor, Radio Courses, Boston University) 


$1.00 Associated Radio Writers, Inc. 104 pp. 

Unlike Mr. Abbot’s book this little volume makes 
no attempt to cover the whole field of radio but 
confines itself to writing for radio. All Mr. Ab- 
bot’s advice to the radio writer is given again 
here and also some matters on which he did not 
touch, such as copyright and procedure in mar- 
keting scripts. The book consists of fourteen 
short chapters each one opening with an introduc- 
tion of about two pages and then finishing with 
two or three pages of “Do’s” and “Don’t’s” ar- 
ranged in parallel columns. This arrangement 
necessitates a certain amount of repetition, but what 
it loses here it gains in clarity and convenience for 
study and reference. Finally there is a fifteenth 
chapter containing scripts of three radio plays of 
distinctly different types. 


* * * * 


HEADLINING AMERICA 
Edited by Frank Luther Mott and Co-operating 
Editors 
$1.40 Houghton Mifflin Co. 542 pp. 


In the pages of this book Frank Luther Mott, 
assisted by some thirty other professors of jour- 
nalism, has collected more than a hundred news 
stories, which have appeared in American papers 
during the last two years. The attempt has been 
not so much to collect the one hundred best news 
stories of the past two years as to include all types 
of reporting from as many different newspapers as 
possible. Although such well known events as 
the conquest of Ethiopia, the abdication of Edward 
VIII, the assassination of Huey Long, and the 
execution of Hauptmann receive due mention, the 
book also abounds in specimens of routine report- 
ing and human interest stories. Because of these 
last the book should be of value to the fiction 
writer as well as the journalist in that he will see 
what a wealth of good material he always has about 
him wherever he may live. Preceding each report 


is an introductory paragraph about the reporter 
and the circumstances under which he wrote his 
article. Following the reports is an appendix by 
Edward Files Mason, in which, by means of ques- 
tions, he lets the readers discover why each article 
is a good piece of news writing. 


* * * * 


THE PRESS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
by Robert W. Desmond 


$4.00 D. Appleton-Century Co. 421 pp. 


This book gives a bird’s eye view of nearly all 
the important newspapers of the world. One 
learns how news is collected, what are the world’s 
most important news centres, and the editorial 
biases of different publishers and editors. And by 
means of numerous illustrations one even learns to 
recognize the different papers by their external 
appearance. In his introduction Harold L. Laski 
points out that there is no completely objective 
press—the news is everywhere modified by either 
the government or by editors although seidom by 
the journalists themselves. Joseph Pulitzer would 
no doubt receive quite a shock on reading such a 
book as this, but his contention that yellow 
though American journalism may sometimes be, 
it is never as bad as the foreign press at its worst 
still remains true. 

A. N. B. 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“When aspiring writers ask me for 
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5 Months for One Dollar. 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 
Clip your dollar to this blank and mail today. 
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8 Arlington St., Boston. 


I enclose $1.00 for five months’ subscrip- 
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Markets For Manuscript Sales 








The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from the editors, who are responsible for the state- 
ments and to whom any questions should be ad- 
dressed. 

Every month we publish a special market list, 
such as Fiction, Articles, Book Publishers, Verse, 
Trade Journals, etc., etc., and at least once a year 
each list is revised, brought up-to-date, and repub- 
lished. 

Writers are advised never to submit material to 
an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and study a 
sample copy. Manuscripts should be sent by 
either first-class mail or railway express—not by 
parcel post. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
or sufficient postage for its return, should accom- 
pany any manuscript submitted to a publisher; or 
an author may request its return by express col- 
lect. (Express is generally used for book manu- 
scripts and other heavy material.) 


ARTICLES 
GENERAL LIST 

The American Magazine—250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Sumner Blossom, Editor. Suggestions for “Inter- 
esting People” department. The editor suggests 
“a close study on the part of writers of our articles. 
Very high standard and few purchased from out- 
side.” Payment on acceptance; no fixed rate. 

The American Mercury—Ridgefield, Conn. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Paul Palmer, 
Editor. Articles on subjects of general interest. 
Literary essays. Length, about 2500 words. Pays 
excellent rates, on acceptance. 


The American Review—231 West 58th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. 
Seward Collins, Editor. General criticism from 
conservative point of view; subjects such as phi- 
losophy, economics, politics, and literature. Auth- 
ors should query before submitting material. Pays 
lec a word, on publication. 

Asia—40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. $4.00 a year. Richard J. Walsh, Editor. 
Articles interpreting politics, international rela- 
tions, religion, and the arts, culture and life of all 
Asiatic countries, Russia in Asia, and the Pacific 
Islands; also personality sketches of great Orien- 
tals. Length, 1800 to 3800 words. Photographs. 
Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Ellery Sedgwick, 
Editor. Articles on varied topics. High literary 
Standard. Payment according to value of mater- 
ial; on acceptance. 

Biosophical Review—23 West 87th St., New 
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York, N. Y. Quarterly. 25c a copy. Dr. Fred- 
erick Kettner, Editor. Articles dealing with hu- 
man problems, universal religion, penetrating analy- 
sis of social problems; length up to 3000 words if 
exceptional; 1000 to 2000 words preferred. No 
payment, but prizes are frequently offered. 

Chatelaine—143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Bryne Hope 
Sanders, Editor. Canadian articles on arresting 
controversial subjects. Pays on acceptance. 

Collier’s—250 Park Ave, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. William L. 
Chenery, Editor. Short features of topic inter- 
est, 2000 to 4000 words. Pays high rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Commentator—101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Lowell 
Thomas, Editor. Hawthorne Daniel, Managing 
Editor. Articles, 1800 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Common Sense—315 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. A. M. 
Bingham and Selden Rodman, Editors. Political 
articles with social implications, and factual-eco- 
nomic articles. No payment for contributions. 


Coronet—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. Arnold 
Gingrich, Editor. Interested in factual articles 
about well-known subjects. Length, 1500 to 2000 
words. Payment on acceptance; average around 
$100 for each piece (except for short skits and 
filler material). 


Cosmopolitan—57th St. and 8th Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harry P. Burton, 
Editor. Human-interest, controversial, and gen- 
eral articles; 2500 to 4000 words. Pays on accept- 
ance; rate varies. 


The Country Gentleman—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Monthly. $1.00 for 2 years. 
Philip S. Rose, Editor. Articles, not over 4000 
words. Pays first class rates, on acceptance. 


Current History—63 Park Row, New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. M. E. 
Tracy, Editor. Articles of contemporary interest 
on political, economic, social, scientific and cul- 
tural subjects in all countries of the world; should 
be authoritative and informative. Return postage 
should accompany unsolicited articles. Pays 2c 
a word, one week after publication. 


Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine—Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. 
C. Monthly. Mrs. Edgar F. Puryear, Managing 
Editor. Articles on historical, genealogical, and 
patriotic themes, with photographs; also articles 
of current interest. 

Elks Magazine—50 East 42nd St., New York, 
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N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year. Coles Phillips, 
Editor. Non-fiction: subjects of general interest 
treated from a personal angle. Pays monthly; 
rate varies. 

Esquire—919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. $5.00 a year; 50c a copy. Articles, 
1500 to 2500 words. Material should be of interest 
to adult audience. Pays from $75.00 up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Foreign Affairs—45 East 65th St., New York, 
N. Y. Quarterly. $5.00 a year. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, Editor. Articles dealing with the po- 
litical, financial, and economic aspects of Ameri- 
can foreign reiations; 4000 to 5000 words. Pays 
$100 an article. 

Fortune—135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $10.00 a year. Eric Hodgkins, Manag- 
ing Editor. Range of subjects is so great that 
would-be contributors should refer to the magazine 
before submitting material. Pays on acceptance 
and by arrangement, with a minimum of 5c to 15c 
a word. 

The Forum Magazine—570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. 
Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. Frank, personal 
opinions of a controversial nature on any subject 
of general current interest; also articles on per- 
sonal problems (sex, religion, marriage, etc.) De- 
sires broad philosophical approach to questions of 
the day. Length: not over 3000 words. Payment 
before publication. 

Gay Book Magazine—201 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Monthly. $3.00 a year. William 
H. Kofoed, Editor. Humorous skits, 200 to 750 
words. Pays up to lc a word, on acceptance. 

‘Globe, The International Magazine—157% West 
Fifth St., St. Paul, Minn. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 
25c a copy. J. W. G. Dunn, Jr., Editor. “Lively 
travel impressions not purely informative; foreign 
recipes and gastronomic anecdotes; authentic night 
life; reports and adventures; unusual exotic fash- 
ions; clippings of foreign jokes and cartoons.” Pays 
lc a word, on publication. 

Good Housekeeping—57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. William F. 
Bigelow, Editor. Articles are usually written on 
assignment. Pays on acceptance; no set rate. 

Harper’s Bazaar—572 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year. Travel articles, 
and articles on timely subjects. 

Harper’s Magazine—49 East 33d St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Lee 
Foster Hartman, Editor. Absorbing problems of 
present-day life: social, political, economic, inter- 
national, etc. Length: 3000 to 6000 words or over. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Holland’s (The Magazine of the South)—Dallas, 
Texas. 50c a year; 10c a copy. Articles of special 
interest to Southern women. Southern personali- 
ties. Household and children’s departments. 

The Independent Woman—1819 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 15c a copy. Winifred Wilson, Edi- 
tor. Authoritative articles on emerging economic, 
political, and social problems; women’s achieve- 
ments, new opportunities for women, practical 
articles on business advancement, etc. Length, 
1500 to 2100 words. Articles should have the 
feminist approach, but it must be the “new fem- 
inism.” Does not use articles on culinary or house- 
hold problems. Payment: $10.00 to $35.00 per 
article. 

Kansas Magazine—Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. Published annually in December. 
50c a copy. C. E. Rogers, Editor. Solicits manu- 
scripts from residents and former residents of 
Kansas. Non-profit publication. No payment. 

Ladies’ Home Journal—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Articles, 
2000 to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance. 

Liberty—Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $2.00 a year; 5c a copy. William M. 
Flynn, Article Editor. Articles of timely interest. 
No highly technical matter or religious subjects 
of a controversial nature. Pays first-class rates, 
on acceptance. 

Los Angeles Times Sunday Magazine—202 West 
First St., Los Angeles, Calif. R. P. White, Edi- 
tor; Stella E. Brockway, Associate. Interpretive 
articles predicated on the news prominence of a 
subject local to southwestern United States. Pre- 
ferred length, 2000 words. Good photographs are 
solicited. Payment on contract basis, 10th of 
month following publication. Prefer to be queried 
on articles with a 100-word outline of the theme. 

MacLean’s Magazine—481 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. Published twice a month. 
$1.00 a year (Canada) 5c a copy. H. Napier 
Moore, Editor. Articles on Canadian subjects; 
2500 words. Pays lc a word up, on acceptance. 

Mayfair—481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. J. 
Herbert Hodgins, Editor. Articles devoted to 
Canadian society, fashions, and sport. Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

Menorah Journal—63 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. $3.00 a year; $1.00 a copy. Essays 
of Jewish interest. Pays lc a word, on publication. 

The Modern Monthly—46 Morton St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.50 a year; 15c a copy. 
V. F. Calverton, Editor. Articles on radical re- 
valuations of American culture. Length, 3000 
words. Also articles showing the why and where- 
fore of the teacher, doctor, lawyer, and professional 
classes in general civilization. General outlook, 
Marxian. No payment at the present time. 

The Nation—20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Weekly. $5.00 a year; 15c a copy. Articles on 
matters of current interest; 2000 to 2500 words. 
Pays 2c a word, on publication. 

National Geographic Magazine—1156 Sixteenth 
St., Washington, D. C. Monthly. $3.50 a year. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Editor. Human-interest ge 
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graphic articles, accompanied by from 25 to 50 
good photographic illustrations. Length, 3000 to 
7500 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The New Republic—40 East 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. $5.00 a year. Bruce Bliv- 
en, Editor. Political, social, and economic articles, 
2000 words. Pays on acceptance; 2c a word maxi- 
mum, may be slightly under. 

The New Yorker—25 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Harold W. Ross, Editor. Factual, 
historic and biographical material in “Profiles,” 
“Reporter at Large,” “That Was New York,” 
“Annals of Crime,” “Onward and Upward with the 
Arts,” etc. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

The North American Review—597 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Quarterly. $4.00 a year. John 
Pell, Editor. Non-fiction: essays and articles on 
North American themes. Pays on publication. 

Opinion—122 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $3.00 a year; 25c a copy. Earle D. 
Marks, Publisher. Articles on Jewish topics. 
Length, 2500 to 3000 words. Pays lc a word, on 
publication. 

Our Army—160 Jay St., Brooklyn, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Carl Gardner, Editor. Articles 
of current interest to military people; must be by 
authors of known standing in their respective 
fields. Payment: open. 

Pictorial Review Combined with Delineator— 
57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly. 
$1.00 a year. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Articles 
of compelling interest to a nation-wide audience. 
Pays on acceptance—“good work always com- 
mands good prices.” 

Plain Talk Magazine—1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Morris A. Bealle, Editor. Articles “chronicling 
the neglected truth.” Length, 2000 to 3000 words. 

The Rotarian—35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Leland Case, Editor. Articles of 
special interest to business and professional men, 
featuring social and economic problems, ethics of 
business, community development, humor, travel. 
Length, 1800 to 2000 words. Payment: first-class 
rates, on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post—Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Weekly. 5c acopy. Wesley 
W. Stout, Editor. Great variety of subjects; 
length, 3000 to 5000 words. Pays on acceptance; 
rates by mutual agreement. 


Scribner’s Magazine—597 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.50 a year. Harlan Logan, Ed- 
itor. Timely, factual articles on social, economic, 
or political aspects of American life, 2500 to 4000 
words; brief articles on new trends in manners 
and morals, 1200 to 2500 words. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 

The Southern Review—Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La. Articles of a literary na- 
ture, social and economic subjects. 

Survey Graphic—1l12 East 19th St., New York, 
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N. Y. Monthly. $3.00 a year; 30c a copy. Paul 
Kellogg, Editor; Victor Weybright, Managing Ed- 
itor. “A magazine of social interpretation’—a re- 
view of social progress along lines of public health, 
housing, education, industrial relations, interna- 
tional understanding, better human relations. Most 
of the material is supplied by the staff or by spe- 
cial arrangement. Writers should carefully study 
sample copies before submitting their work to this 
market. Pays lc a word, on publication, or by 
special arrangement. 

This Week—420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Issued with 24 newspapers. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, Editor. Short articles, 1000 to 
1800 words, on recent developments in popular 
science; travel, adventure; glamorous personali- 
ties of enough importance to be of national in- 
terest; timely sports articles and sports personali- 
ties; timely animal articles. Good pictures illus- 
trating the articles are an important consideration 
in their acceptance. 

Toronto Star Weekly—80 King St., West, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. $5.00 a year in Canada; $8.00 
in United States. Non-fiction: strong human in- 
terest, personal experience and adventure. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Travel—116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $4.00 a year; 35c a copy. Coburn Gil- 
man, Editor. Articles on travel, exploration, ad- 
venture, and archeology; should be illustrated with 
sharp, striking photographs. Pays on publication; 
lc a word, $1.00 to $5.00 for photographs. 

Travelore—245 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. $2.00 a year; 20c a copy. Elmer P. 
Thompson, Editor. Articles on cities and coun- 
tries by persons who have visited the places about 
which they are writing. Length, 1200 to 2000 
words. Pays about %c to lc a word, on publica- 
tion. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, Uni- 
versity, Virginia. Quarterly. $3.00 a year; 75c a 
copy. Lambert Davis, Editor. A serious maga- 
zine of discussion using essays and articles of all 
types: literary, scientific, political and economic 
subjects. Length, 3000 to 6000 words. Pays $5.00 
a page (about 350 words), on publication. 

Vogue (incorporating Vanity Fair)—420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. Edna Woolman 
Chase, Editor. Articles on social activities, fash- 
ionable women’s interest, unusual travel. Serious 
and humorous essays on fads and foibles, manners 
and interests of the day. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Woman’s Home Companion—250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Ger- 
trude B. Lane, Editor. Articles on topics of inter- 
est to women, 1600 to 3000 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Yale Review—Box 1729, New Haven, Conn. 
Quarterly. $1.00 a copy. Wilbur Cross, Editor. 
Limited market for a variety of highest grade 
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articles. Pays good rates. 

Yankee—Dublin, New Hampshire. $2.50 a year. 
Robb Sagendorph, Editor. Articles of current in- 
terest on New England themes up to 3000 words. 
Pays lc to 2c a word, on acceptance. 

* * * . 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 

American Childhood—Port Authority Bldg., 111 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. Monthly; Septem- 
ber through June. $2.50 a year; 30c a copy. Ac- 
counts of pre-school and primary education. News- 
feature articles, from 2000 to 2500 words, accom- 
panied by photographs; also brief handicraft sug- 
gestions. Pays the first of the month for which 
article is scheduled; usual rate, %c a word. 

American Journal of Psychology—Morrill Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. $6.50 a year; 
$1.75 a copy. Editors: Professor Karl M. Dallen- 
bach, Margaret F. Washburn, Madison Bentley, 
Edwin G. Boring. Psychological papers. No pay- 
ment. 

The American Scholar—145 West 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. $2.00 a year; 50c a copy. 
Dr. William Shimer, Editor. “We want articles of 
a literary, vigorous, non-academic style; non- tech- 
nical presentation. Essays and articles from fields 
of science, politics, economics, the humanities, in- 
ternational relations and education, 2000 to 3000 
words in length. We stress content, style, and 
compactness rather than arbitrary word limit.” 
Pays soon after acceptance: rate, about $3.00 to 
$4.00 a printed page, never more than $5.00 for a 
single article. 

American Schoolboard Journal—354 Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Monthly. $3.00 a 
year; 35c a copy. Articles on problems of school 
administration, finance, and architecture. Pays 
¥%4c a word, on publication. 


Correct English—549 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly. $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. 
Josephine Turck Baker, Ph.D., Editor. Articles 
on any phase of the English language or literature. 
Brief articles that give practical information of 
the “how-to-improve it” type, or articles on some 
phase of current English usage. Length, in gen- 
eral not more than 2000 words. Payment for un- 
usual material: $5.00 one page; $10.00 two pages. 
Also $1.00 to $3.00 for photographs suitable for 
illustrating articles. 

The Elementary English Review—Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Mich. Monthly; October to 
May inclusive. $2.50 a year; 40c a copy. C. C. 
Certain, Editor. Educational material dealing with 
the various aspects of English teaching in the 
grades, and with children’s books and reading; 
length 1800 to 2100 words. Very high standards. 
No payment. The editor reports, however, that 
there are compensations, albeit indirect: educa- 
tional publishing houses watch The Review rather 
closely, and articles of merit have resulted in the 
sale of other manuscripts by Review contributors. 


“In general, The Review is interested in articles 
describing practical classroom projects in English. 
A lively style always adds interest.” 

Elementary School Journal—5835 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly; September to June. $2.50 
a year; 30c a copy. Newton Edwards, Editor. 
Articles dealing with the profession of education, 
such as reports of investigations which throw 
light on classroom procedure, supervision, and 
school administration. Length, 2000 to 4000 words. 
No payment. 

The Grade Teacher—419 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Florence Hale, Editor. Articles rel- 
ative to practical school methods, 500 to 2000 
words. Uses very few articles not written by 
experts in the field of education, as material must 
conform to latest methods. Pays “sc a word, on 
publication. 

The Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion—1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Monthly; September to May, inclusive. $2.00 a 
year; 25c a copy. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor. 
Articles of 1000 to 2000 words most often used— 
subjects in regard to education; outstanding work 
of schools, designed to secure an effective program 
of social, economic, and civic education, etc. No 
payment. 

National Parent-Teacher (Formerly Child Wel- 
fare)—Editorial Office, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. $1.00 a year; 15c a copy. 
Frances Ullman, Acting Editor. Articles on the 
rearing and education of children, authoritative 
and sound, addressed to the lay reader. Length, 
about 2500 words. Most of the material comes 
from specialists in the fields of child health, educa- 
tion, parent education, etc. Some material, how- 
ever, is accepted from writers not trained in these 
fields. Pays %c a word, on acceptance. 


Progressive Education—310 West 90th St., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly; October to May, inclusive. 
$3.00 a year; 50c a copy. Mrs. Frances M. Foster, 
Editor. Theoretical and practical articles dealing 
with modern education. Length, 2500 to 3000 
words. No payment. General comments: “Most 
of our material is submitted by teachers or other 
educators. A few articles by parents, written from 
the parent viewpoint, are published.” 


Progressive Teacher—Morristown, Tenn. Ten 
issues a year. M. S. Adcock, Editor. Material 
suitable for use in the classrooms. of grade schools, 
and of general interest to educators. Articles on 
new movements and projects in education. Pre- 
fers material based on actual experience or prac- 
tice in education; long articles which are merely 
theory not wanted. Pays $1.50 a page, on publi- 
cation or by arrangement. 

The School Executive—1126 Q St., Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. J. Morris Jones, Editor. Articles dealing 
with topics of particular interest to school admin- 
istrators. 

School Management—9 East 40th St., New 





York, N. Y. Monthly except July and August. 
$1.00 a year. Lucile D. Kirk, Managing Editor. 
Departmental contributions for “How Other 
Schools Do It” and “Projects for Parent-Teacher 
Associations”—200 words. Pays $1.00 on publi- 
cation. General comments: “The main content of 
School Management consists of digests from other 
educational publications, from books, pamphlets, 
and research.” 
* 7 * * 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 

Adult Leader—1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Miles W. Smith, 
Editor. Articles about church and Sunday School 
work, especially when they present new methods 
of work. Desirable to have some illustrations 
with articles. Pays $4.50 per 100 words, first of 
month after acceptance. 

The Catholic World—411 West 59th St., New 
York, N. Y. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., Edi- 
tor. Articles of general literary, scientific, socio- 
logical, and artistic interest, with a sound philo- 
sophical background. Length, 2500 to 4500 words. 
Pays on publication, rate varies. “Generally well 
supplied with manuscripts.” 

Christian Herald—419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. $2.00 a year; 25c a copy. Daniel 
A. Poling, Editor. Buys non-fiction only on order. 

The Commonweal—386 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Catholic. $5.00 a year; 10c a 
copy. Michael Williams, Editor. Vigorous, well- 
informed articles on contemporary, political, social, 
and artistic developments, written with skill and 
color, not in conflict with magazine’s general tone 
and policy. Length, 2000 to 2500 words. Pays lc 
a word, on publication. 

The Improvement Era—50 North Main St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Published monthly by the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Mor- 
mon). $2.00 a year. Richard L. Evans, Manag- 
ing Editor. Essays, philosophical treatises, social 
discourses, religious and economic articles; length, 
under 3000 words. Pays %c a word, on publica- 
tion. 

The Lookout—8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. $1.25 a year; 5c a copy. Guy P. 
Leavitt, Editor. Articles, 1750 to 2000 words, with 
definite relation to the field of Christian education. 
Does not use “filler” length articles. Pays %c a 
word, on acceptance. 

The New Outlook—229 Queen St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Official organ of the United Church 
of Canada. Weekly. $2.00 a year; 10c a copy. 
Rev. Gerald R. Craig, M. A., Editor. Articles on 
religious themes—general interest, particularly ed- 


ucational and social. Pays once a month; rate 
varies. 


Pax—181 East 93d St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly, Sept. to June; bi-monthly, July-August. 


$2.00 a year; 20c a copy. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, 
O. S. B., Editor. Variety of subjects: art, litera- 
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ture, sociology, etc. Not too technical. Material 
need not have strictly religious flavor, but must 
have a Catholic tone, ethically speaking. Length, 
1500 to 2000 words. Pays %c a word, generally 
within a week after publication. 

The Preservation of the Faith—Holy Trinity 
Heights, Silver Spring, Maryland. A National 
Catholic Magazine. $1.00 a year; 20c a copy. 
Rev. Joachim V. Benson, M.S.SS.T., Editor. 
Articles and short subjects that are timely, partic- 
ularly of social interest. Must be well written, 
with a knowledge of the subject. Report made in 
three weeks, payment according to merit, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Progress—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Features interviews that show how well-known 
persons are applying the principles that are taught 
by the Unity School of Christianity (1000 to 2500 
words); articles that give the Unity viewpoint on 
current topics (500 to 1500 words). Pays lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

The Stigmatine—554 Lexington St., Waltham, 
Mass. A National Catholic Publication. $1.00 a 
year. Rev. Joseph P. Riley, C.P.S., Ph.D., Editor. 
Articles of general and timely interest. Pays on 
publication, rate varies. 

Sunday School Times—325 North 13th St., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. Weekly. $2.25 a year; 5c a copy. 
Charles G. Trumbull, Editor. Brief articles on 
methods of work in church, Sunday School, or 
Bible study—plans that have been actually tried 
and succeeded. Pays %c a word up, on acceptance. 

Unity—917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri. A 
monthly magazine of Christian metaphysics. 
Articles that treat of Christian living; length 500 
to 2000 words. Weekly Unity, another magazine 
published by the Unity School of Christianity, 
uses articles of a similar nature, not more than 
1500 words in length. Payment in both instances 
is not less than lc a word, on acceptance. 


* * * * 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
NEW OFFERS 


Bachelor Magazine, New York, is offering $100 
in prizes for the best letters from men readers on 
“Why I Would Not Marry.” Letters should not 
exceed 500 words. Contest closes September 30, 
1937. Address: Bachelor Magazine, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The National W. C. T. U., through the “Ada 
Mohn-Landis Prize Contest,” is offering two 
awards of $40.00 each and two of $10.00 each for 
declamations on the value of total abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks. The declamations may be in prose 
or in verse, and may be orations, stories, or in- 
formal discussions. Two classes of manuscripts 
are desired: Senior, for recitation by adults and 
youths; length, 750 to 1000 words. Junior, for 
recitation by boys and girls of approximately 10 
to 13 years; length, 400 to 600 words. Contest 

















closes March 31, 1938. Full details may be ob- 
tained free for postage. Address: National W. C. 
T. U., 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press and Little, Brown 
and Company are offering a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished book of fiction submitted be- 
fore February 1, 1938. Length, 50,000 to 200,000 
words. For further details, address the Sixth 
Novel Competition, The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. See April WRITER. 


The Circle, a poetry magazine, is offering awards 
amounting to $100 for the best unpublished lyrics 
submitted by May 15, 1938. For further informa- 
tion address: Contest Editor, Leacy N. Green- 
Leach Lyric Contest, P. O. Box 194, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, in conjunction with 
Redbook Magazine, offers a prize of $10,000 for 
the best unpublished novel submitted by December 
1, 1937. Address First Novel Competition, Red- 
book Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
See April WRITER. 


Dodd, Mead & Company is conducting a $2000 
prize competition for American newspaper and 
periodical writers. Fiction and books of a general 
nature are acceptable, but no poetry or juveniles. 
Length, 70,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date is 
March 1, 1938. Address: American Newspaper 
& Periodical Writers Competition, c/o Curtis 
Brown, Ltd., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dog World Magazine is offering ten cash prizes 
ranging from $25 to $1 for best poems submitted 
in its Annual Dog Poetry Contest. Closing date 
is December 31, 1937. For further details address: 
Dog World Annual Dog Poetry Award, Judy 
Building, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Harper’s Magazine, New York, is offering a 
prize of $1000 for the best contribution on “The 
American Way.” Contest closes September 15, 
1937. Address: The American Way Contest, Har- 
per’s Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th St., New York City, through the John Anis- 
field Award, offers a prize of $1000 for the best 
book dealing with race relations published during 
each year. The award for this year will be for a 
book published between August 1, 1936, and De- 
cember 31, 1937. Address the publication for 
further information concerning this award. 

The William A. Vawter Foundation, North- 
western University, offers a cash prize of $1000 for 
the best manuscript of an unpublished book on 
business ethics. Contest closes December 31, 1937. 
For further information address the Vawter Found- 
ation, School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. See March WRITER. 


KOSTELANETZ 
(Continued from Page 292) 


were the lyric descriptive passages of Shakespeare 
to the Elizabethan world’s bare stage. 

“How sweet the moonlight sleeps on yonder 
bank . . .” With words like these the great bard 
clothed in magic a stage devoid of visual props. 
What a challenge to poets lies in radio—when they 
can use the minds for their ‘backdrop’! Here you 
may paint a world with words—and the minds of a 
million unseen listeners is your canvas! 

A last suggestion, briefly. Much has been done 
with comic dialogue, a staple article on the listen- 
er’s entertainment bill-of-fare. I, myself, have 
been delighted with the spontaneous reaction of 
the radio audience to orchestral experimentation 
with humor in music. 


Here again, in humor, lies a chance for collab- 
oration. When will there be works designed pri- 
marily for the airwaves that do for it what Gilbert 
and Sullivan accomplished with the stage? 


Think of the possibilities for fantasy and satire 
when the boundaries for plausible action are as 
unlimited as the ether itself. When you literary 
creators seek and find a compatible composer with 
whom to work, hoping to create art-forms for 
radio—remember a world of listeners is eager for 
what is new. Bon voyage, Pioneers! 





The Writer's Special Market Lists 


included in copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 


) British Markets 1937 
) Book Publishers J 1937 
) Sporting and Outdoor, House 

1937 

1937 

1937 
dV 1937 
) Drama & Radio 1937 
) Greeting Card Verse....February, 1937 
) Syndicates January, 1937 
) Humor December, 1936 
) Trade Journals November, 1936 
) Fiction October, 1936 
) Articles (Technical) ..September, 1936 


In this issue: Articles (Miscellaneous) 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 
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Grammarian’s Corner 
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Several correspondents have asked about 
the correct spelling of anglicized French words, 
such as matinee, negligee. The latest edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary leaves the French ac- 
cents off when the word is considered thorough- 
ly anglicized. Yet where the word is still 
pronounced in the French manner as to ac- 
cent, if not in the best French, it seems that 
it is quite logical to place the accent on an e 
which would otherwise be pronounced differ- 
ently in English. This is one of the unsettled 
points in modern usage, and authors are at 
liberty to insist on their own way. However, 
it is amusing to notice that in spelling 
negligee with the accent, the writer is still 
anglicizing. The French in such words often 
calls for additional accents, which the writer 
overlooks. Therefore the editors of the new 
Webster are consistent in advocating that 
the writer choose between the thoroughly 
English negligee or the thoroughly French 
negligee (with accents on the two e’s.) 
REMINDERS: 

In the hot weather writers seem to forget 
two elementary points of English usage, thus 
annoying their editors. 

The first is the not . . . nor error, which 
we have touched upon before. Fowler said 
that Nor usage should be in a writer’s mind 
when he recites the General Confession. 
Usage can be considerably simplified, and the 
debatable issues avoided, if a writer will re- 
member that there are only two cases when 
Nor is absolutely required in English. 

One: Nor is required after Neither. 

Two: Nor is required after a negative 
if the verb changes form. 

As: He did not laugh, nor did he weep. 
He did not laugh, nor could he see 
reason for laughing. 

But: He did not laugh or weep. 

In all other cases, Or is correct or permissible. 
There are other cases when Nor is permissible, 
but in these Or is usually equally correct. 

It seems almost ludicrous to repeat the sec- 
ond rule which writers ignore. However, 
harassed editors have requested that we re- 
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STONG 
(Continued from Page 276) 

news in the paper and the American Geographic 
quarterly wouldn’t be in for a week. The 
piano keys were sticky and unpleasant but the 
typewriter keys worked like a charm. There 
was unquestionably something strange about 
that. 

Before settling down to a hard day’s work 
I decided to read some of my old reviews and 
note the objections that had been made to 
my plots so that I wouldn’t repeat the mistakes. 
All the reviews, except for those of my first 
book, when I kept a scrapbook, had been used 
in warming the living-room. I’d kept them 
in a little magazine basket and the maid had 
thought this was a waste-basket. I don’t 
know— 

I took down the novel that had won the 
worst reviews, “Week-End,” and tried to see 
where I had missed my point, which was a 
sound one. It bored me worse than working. 
I whistled at Pete from the upstairs window; 
he came out and gave me a wet and dirty look 
and went back into the garage. He obviously 
blamed me for the rain, as he always does. 
He thinks that I plan it to keep from throw- 
ing the ball. 

On the desk beside me there is a 65,000 word 
novel called “The Rebellion of Lennie Bar- 
low” which would be a 5,000 word short story 
called “Aunt Marcy” if I weren’t bothered all 
the time, by Them. 








mind writers that in English personal posses- 
sive pronouns do not require apostrophes. 
Few writers would say mine’, hi’s, or her’s; 
but something about the look of the word 
makes them write it’s and your’s for its and 
yours. 
Question: 
Do you say “a two week journey” or “a 
two weeks journey?” Is the apostrophe 
required? 
E. Williams. 
Answer: 
It is English usage to put the apostrophe 
where of is understood ; thus, “a two weeks’ 
journey” for “a journey of two weeks.” 
On the other hand, an adjective can be made, 
in which case for no logical reason, the 
plural is not used: “a two-week trip.” 
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DUTCH UNCLE 
(Continued from Page 291) 


twenty-five manuscripts, all of which show merit 
in different ways: 


11, Henry Tiger, 6. 12, Mrs. H. H. O’Brien, 6. 
13, Miss M. L. Briggs, 6. 14, Marcella Foster Darl- 
ing, 6. 15, Lena G. Fitz Hugh, 6. 16, Lillian V. 
Macdonald, 6. 17, Grace E. Snow, 6. 18, Ruth E. 
Follmer, 6. 19, Marie H. Tongue, 6. 20, Lucille 
3reeding Crozier, 5. 21, Priscilla Perkins, 5. 22, 
Pauline Kavanagh, 5. 23, Clare Glazier, 5. 24, 
Clara Alden Pettengill, 4. 25, Marie L. Paraboschi, 
4. 26, J. Rayner Whipple, 4. 27, Harriette Wen- 
deroth, 4. 28, Mary Jane Surguine, 4. 29, Linda 
G. Updike, 4. 30, Emily C. Devitt, 4. 32, N. F. 
Van Gelder, 4. 33, Lois Arnold, 4. 34, Lois Ames, 
4. 35, Frances Smyer Ashley, 4. 


It is regrettable that more names cannot be listed, 
for this month particularly, others should be men- 
tioned but it is impossible to rate more than thirty- 
five in each issue. 


The problem for this month: 


Develop a scene, using the following points: 

It is the opening of a story. Two characters 
(any characters you wish to invent) are carry- 
ing on a conversation. In their conversation 
they are leading up to the suggestion of the 
story’s problem. The problem is definitely 
made known to the reader by the end of the 
page. And, in addition to this, their con- 
versation reveals to the reader another char- 
acter who is not in the scene. They must de- 
scribe this character, and at the same time 
the author must characterize the two characters 
who are speaking. This exercise is given so 
that authors may learn to say a lot in a few 
words, so that their writing will be less prolix. 
This exercise must show story movement, dis- 
tinctive characterization, and the definite state- 
ment of the story’s problem. 

Work out the example on no more than one 
typewritten page, name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner. The typing this month 
may be single spaced. At the top of the page 
must appear, “For the Dutch Uncle’s Column.” 
There must be no accompanying letter. The 
material must be in the office of THE 
WRITER not later than the twenty-fifth of 
September. Nothing will be returned. Ad- 
dress your envelope, “For the Dutch Uncle’s 
Column,” 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 
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THE WRITER'S 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by 
Samuel G. Houghton 


HIS book covers all phases of the craft of 

writing. A large section is devoted to instruc- 
tion in writing fiction and non-fiction, verse, radio- 
drama, plays, etc. . . . Chapters by prominent 
authors on their writing methods. . . . New ideas 
on ways and means of gathering material... . 
A complete, up-to-date list of over 800 markets 
and literary agents where you can sell your manu- 
scripts. . . . A few of the contributors: Sinclair 
Lewis, Van Wyck Mason, Thomas Burke, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Edward J. O’Brien, Ruth Suckow, 
Phil Stong, Arnold Gingrich. 

“Those who write or wish to write will find use- 
ful THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. While there 
is plenty of hardboiled advice for the money maker, 
this book has a wider range, more criticism, and 
better ideals than most books of this kind.” Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 

“A well-balanced and comprehensive survey of 
the entire field of writing, valuable as supplemen- 
tary reading for college and university writing 
courses and helpful to all writers of all degrees of 
experience.” Journalism Quarterly. 


IMPORTANT! An up-to-the-minute market sup- 
plement will be sent free to all who have bought 


THE WRITER’S HANDBOOK. 
Recommended by the A. L. A. and Book of the Month Club. 


Clip this coupon now and get your copy 


THE WRITER 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 
copies of THE 


Please send me id 
— HANDBOOK. at $3.50 for which I enclose 


copies C. O. D. and I will pay the 
postman $3.50 per copy plus carrying charges. 
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The Writer’s Triumvirate 


HOW WRITERS 
WRITE nettie's* titer 


Conrad, Ellen Glasgow, Nicolson, Maug- 
ham, Drew, Waters, Wylie, Smith, Edith 
Wharton Leonard, Virginia Woolf. 


$2.00 


YOU DON’T 
SAY ! ALFRED H. HOLT 


—for instance, you don’t say ‘“‘Koran” as 
though it rhymed with “‘Joe ran”! Or 
do you? And how about “facade” and 
“requiem”? This book points out common 
faults with a smile. 


$1.50 


COMMONSENSE 
GRAMMAR aimanarams 


The author has threshed out the sense 
from the nonsense, and in this book who- 
ever is mystified, whoever wants to brush 
up a little, will find a grammar which is 
lively, useful, and witty. 


$2.00 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fowth Avenue New York 























BOO K Manuscripts WANTED 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, World War, Professions, 
History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words 
and up); Short Stories and Verse (book- 
size collections). Friendly reading free, 
and prompt decision. New writers par- 
ticularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & 
COMPANY have appeared, among others, 
Judge Joseph Buffington, Gelett Burgess, 
Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson, General 
Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, 
Mrs. James M. Doran, Frederic Arnold 
Kummer, General John A. Lejeune, 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. Clarence 
Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Hon. 
George T. Marye, Hon. Charles Nagel, 
Dr. Simon N. Patten, Edna Davis Romig, 
Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and Howard 
Saaen. book MS.—prose 

. or 
pote a Houwe of en ees tle ars 
ELS. Write Bret, it you prefer, about your work. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 
General Book Publishers 


PT. W. 368 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
































The Contributors’ Column 





PHIL STONG has been athletic director and 
instructor at several high schools and at Drake 
University. He was wire editor for the Associ- 
ated Press and copy editor for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance during 1926-27. He was 
later associated with Liberty, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and the World. He is author of “State 
Fair” (later made into an outstanding screen 
success with Will Rogers in the lead), “Stranger’s 
Return,” “Village Tale,” “Farm Boy” (a juvenile), 
“Week End,” “Farmer in the Dell,” “Career” (a 
play adaptation with Chester Erskine), and “Honk 
the Moose” (a juvenile). His latest book, “Buck- 
skin Breeches,” is now a nation-wide best seller. 
F. FRASER BOND has appeared from time to 
time in THE WRITER during the past five years. 
Chapters from his books on writing, “Breaking 
into Print” and “You Can Write,” came out in 
this magazine before publication in book form. 
His latest book on self-education, “Give Yourself 
Background,” (Whittlesey House) has made the 


current best seller lists. Dr. Bond has been a 
member of the editorial staff of The New York 


Times and a professor of Journalism at Columbia 
University. With this article he begins a series 
which will deal in the main with non-fiction. 
ELIZABETH DE BEAUCHAMP GOUDGE 
was born at Wells, Somerset, England. She lives 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where her father is a 
professor of Divinity. “Island Magic” was her 
first novel, and it enjoyed a wide success both in 
England and America. She has written several 
stories for the magazines and two plays: “The 
Bronte’s of Haworth” and “The Middle Window.” 
Her second novel, “A City of Bells,” is now a 
best seller. ALICE McANULTY HORN and 
HINDA TEAGUE HILL are associated with 
the Los Angeles City Schools. “Would You 
Know Your Characters if You Saw Them?” is the 
fourth of a series of articles appearing in THE 
WRITER since February. A fifth article, “Mak- 
ing Your Characters Behave Like Human Beings,” 
will appear in an early issue of THE WRITER. 
ANNE HAMILTON has been a contributor to 
The Nation, The New Yorker, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, THE WRITER and other 
magazines. She is author of “How to Revise 
Your Own Poems”—a book of instruction in poetry 
writing. WILLIAM SAROYAN, an American 
of Armenian parentage ,burst into the limelight with 
the publication in Story early in 1934 of his story 
“The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 
His first volume, bearing the same title, appeared 
a few months later. Since then his stories have 
been continually reprinted in anthologies. 
’ . + . 
* + + * 





























Let 


THE 
DUTCH UNCLE 


Help You With Your Problems 


It is natural when seeking literary criticism and advice that you ask what 
the critic has to offer YOU. You are not interested in generalities. You 
want straightforward personal criticism which can be applied to you and 
your work. 


The Dutch Uncle will give 2 complete analysis of your manuscript. 
He will point out in detail each technical fault, if any are in evidence. He 
will tell you the merits of your work; he will give his frank opinion as to 
your talents as a writer. In all instances he will be candid, speaking straight 
from the shoulder in the manner of a true Dutch Uncle. He will not flatter, 
neither will he underrate your ability. He will encourage you along the lines 
which he believes best suited to you as an individual. He will make your 
problems his own, and discuss them in an informal way. 


The Dutch Uncle will review your work from a commercial as well as 
a literary point of view. If your stories are not selling, he will give his 
opinion as to why they are not. He will offer selling suggestions on stories 
which he believes are marketable or can be made so by revision. 


The Dutch Uncle, in addition to the criticism of your work, will be 
glad to answer questions of a literary nature. He will discuss anything 
that will be of help to you as a writer. His experience as an editor and as a 
literary adviser is at your disposal. 


Short stories and articles: Minimum charge on any one 
manuscript $3.00 (up to three thousand words). One dollar per 
thousand for each additional thousand words up to eight thousand. 
Special rates on longer stories, novelettes, novels, and plays for 
stage, screen or radio. 
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Tre Dutrcr UNCLE 


A Manuscript Criticism Service Conducted by Elliott Blackiston 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















